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How it Pays to Use Plenty of Paint on the Farm. 


The persistent application of paint on the farm 
serves as one of the greatest competitors that the 
implement and wagon manufacturers have; in 
that, with proper usage, it almost doubles.the life 
of any of the wood constructed implements, ma- 
chinery and wagons. 


Adds Endurance and Beauty. 


But, it is not alone to the portable things on the 
farm that paint should be applied. There is noth- 
ing that contributes more materially to keeping 
the farm buildings in repair than a coat of good 
paint, applied as often as it may be needed; noth- 
ing that will preserve the boards so well against 
the weather or add so notably to their appear- 
ance. On the other hand, there is nothing that 
will so hasten the decay, rotting and downfall of 
a frame building as the sun, the wind and the 
rain when unprotected by a coat of paint. These 
two conditions are in evidence everywhere, anc 
the contrast may be noted by any observer passing 
through the country,—here a house, unpainted, 
but a few years old, with the unmistakable signs 
of decay to be seen anywhere from comb to steps, 
which last have suffered most of all,—then a 
house, perhaps twenty-five, fifty or even a hun- 
dre¢_years old, that has a look of newness, is clean 
and right and ship-shape and apparently good for 
an indefinite length of time to come, and for no 
other reason worth mentioning than that it has 
been kept properly covered with a coat of good 
paint from the time it was built. 

A farm with buildings well painted will sell for 
much more than one where the buildings are un- 
painted and weatherworn. But the buildings should 
be kept continually well painted to fully establish 
its value, for the improvident man who waits till 
sale day to paint his farm buildings does not get 
as full a return for his money as the man with 
the farm of which it is said that the place always 
looked neat, pleasing and prosperous, because of 
previous years of care. 


Lengthens Life of Farm Implements. 


Farm implements, even when housed as 


they do from use. And in this connection it is not 
alone the wood work that should be cared for, 
but the iron and steel as well, 

Note the improvident farmer when spring plow- 
ing begins, busy with brick-bat and kerosene try- 
ing to ‘“‘scour’”’ the mould board of the plow. Then, 
after all his labor and lost time, he wrestles with 


the plow for a half day or more in the field before} 


to ‘slide’ right, meanwhile but half 
ground he covers. A good heavy 


he can get it 
turning the 


quarter-inch coat of axle grease, applied when the| 


plow comes out of the field in the fall, would ob- 
viate all this. In lieu of grease, the polished parts 
should be given a coat of heavy paint that may 
be easily removed. 


Helps Your Rig a Lot. 


How often we see the farmers driving wagons, 
buggies, carriages, ete., that have not had a coat 
of paint since they left the factory, and that not 
always of the best and soon scales and peels off. 
for it is too true that farmers will persist in buy- 
ing the cheap grade of rigs, rather than pay a lit- 
tle more and get something that will last them 
twice as long, 

No matter how good the paint used on a new 
rig, it requires probably more attention and more 
frequent paintings than almost anything else on 
the farm, with the exception of the manure 
spreader. The buggy is exposed to all kinds of 
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they 
should be, unless properly painted, will depreciate 
almost as rapidly in value from rust and decay as 


ERECTED OVER 50 YEARS AGO-KEPT WELL 
STATE OF PRESERVATION. 








[Courtesy of Rural Magazine, Detroit, Mich. 
PAINTED AND IS STILL IN A PERFECT 











ERECTED i2 YEARS 


AGO—PAINTING NEGLECTED 


{Courtesy of Rural Magazine, Detroit, Mich. 
THEREFORE IN A BAD STATE 


OF PRESERVATION. 


| Weather and roads, the drawing action of mnd, 
| scratching of sand, the rain to soften the surface 
and the sun to blister and crack. Wheels should 
| be painted at least once a year, and better twice, 
| Spring and fall, to keep the grain of the wood 
| protected and the fibre ‘swelled’ to prevent loosen- 
jing and rattling; for once this is allowed to start 
the rig is on its rapid way to the scrap heap. If 
it was left to the farmer's wife the buggies would 
be painted oftener than they are, just for the 
looks of the thing if for nothing else; for she gen- 
erally has to furnish the spirit of pride for the 
rest of the family. But that is not the point, al- 
though every tarmer should have enough pride to 
keep things in presentable appearance. It is 
|more a matter of preserving the wood and iron 
| against decay; a life insurance on the vehicle pro- 
vided with paint, good paint, and plenty of it. 


Buy Ready-Mixed Paint. 





The farm buildings require the greatest amount 
of paint, and, probably, greater care in the selec- 





tion of quality, and, although the lack of it may 
not make such an apparent difference in the mat- 
ter of preservation, in the same length of time as 
with the farm implements, the need is just as 
great and the saving from loss by decay just as 
material. 


It will depend largely upon the quality of paiut 
used as to how often buildings need repainting. 
1 recently saw a house that was painted this 
spring that would have been almost as well off 
without the application. I asked the owner who 
painted the house, and he told me, without anv 
show of pride to be sure, that he had done the job 
himself. He said he had bought the “raw” ma- 
terial to be certain of getting something good, but 
he ‘‘guessed he hadn’t got the blamed stuff mixed 
just right” and that it had begun to scale off with- 
in the first month He admitted that he had learn- 
ed his lesson in that line, and that hereafter he 
would buy only mixed paints made by some of 


(Continued on Page 4.) 
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Southern Farmer Must Adopt Labor- 
Saving 


Tools. 


Writing From Four Years’ Experience in the West, Mr. Harris Advises 


the Use of More 
Southern Farming. 


Messrs. Editors: Being somewhat | 
acquainted with the modes of farm-| 
ing in the South and having observed | 
the changes that have taken place| 
since I left the Old North State in 
1903, I feel safe in asserting that the 
farmers of the South will be com- 
pelled to change some of their meth- 
ods of farming or their profits will 
appear on the wrong side of the 
ledger. 


Swapping Knowledge With the West- 
erner. 


Remembering my own experience 
of putting in the small grain crop 
with a bulltongue plow, and harvest- 
ing the same with a scythe and cra- 
dle, I feel that a little comparison 
with our Western methods might be 
to the advantage of my friends in the 
South. I am not pretending that the 
Western farmer knows it all or 
claims to know it all, but there are 
many things practiced here that 
would be of advantage to the South- 
ern farmer. 

When I came here I taught my 
neighbors a few things; they taught 
me many. I demonstrated to them 
that melons and tomatoes could be 
grown here as well as anywhere else; 
they proved to me that my method 
of farming with one or two horses 
was entirely out of date. After tak- 
ing a practical lesson that cost me 
over five hundred dollars I took off 
my hat to these captains of agricul- 
ture and fell willingly into line. Now 
I don’t propose to give you the meth- 
ods pursued by the big prairie farm- 
ers who use the steam gang plow, 
which turns forty or fifty acres per 
day, and the combined harvester 
which cuts and threshes an equal or 
greater acreage, but I propose telling 
you something of the methods of this 
Palouse country of Eastern Washing- 
ton. 


Climate and Cost of Land and Labor. 


The Palouse country is a section 
25 by 50 miles stretching along the 
river of the same name. The coun- 
try is treeless, hilly, fertile. Climat- 
ic conditions as to heat and cold are 
about the same as in Piedmont North 
Carolina. Our average annual rain- 
fall is 23 inches, most of which falls 
in the winter season. Land is worth 
from $50 to $100 per acre, and labor 
is $35 per month and board, except 
in harvest when it comes to us at 
$2 to $3 per day and board. Wheat 
yields 20 to 50 bushels per acre, 
oats, 40 to 100, and sell respectively 
at 50c. to 75c. per bushel—$1 to 
$1.25 per cwt. Cattle and hogs do 
well. We have an abundance of ap- 
ples, pears, plums, prunes, apricots, 
cherries, ete. 

Allowing that farmers are all en- 
dowed with about the same amount 
of energy they must still consider 
three things if they would compete 
successfully with the farmers of 
other sections, namely: soil, price of 
labor, and kind of farm machinery 
used. 

Were it not for the greater yield 
per acre of this section, the prairie 
farmer with his big machinery and 
lower wages would drive us off the 
face of the earth. 


More Horse-Power and Less Man- 


Labor. 

But in the South, with the light 
soil and greatly increased 
what is the farmer to do? 

It is true he can improve the soil, 
but that is a slow process. He can 
not control the price of labor and 
thus far has been unable to regulate 
the price of his products. For im- 


wages 


Horse-Power 





and Labor-Saving Implements in 


mediate relief it seems to me that 
he must change some of his crops 
and greatly improve his methods otf 
farming. 

In no way can he make a greater 
improvement than by using better 
and larger farm machinery, more 
horse-power, and less man-labor. 
No one attempts to farm here with 
fewer than four good heavy or five 
medium weight horses. This is con- 
sidered one team. With this team 
and a double bottom, 14-inch gang 
plow, my boy of thirteen can do more 
plowing and do it better than two 
men can do with separate walking 
plows (foot-burners). What is more, 
he does not come in at night foot- 
sore and tired to death. With this 
team goes the 16 to 20 foot harrow, 
in my humble opinion the second best 
tool on the farm. 

Gang Plow on Hills, 

Now I am frank to say that I 
would not advocate the use of the 
gang plow on rocky or stumpy land. 
Ii is too heavy a plow for such land. 
But rather than use a single plow I 
am sure it would pay big to pick up 
the rocks and dig or blow out the 
stumps. 

Hills don’t cut much figure with 
the gang. We plow hills that are 
from an angle of 35 to 40 degrees. 
Of course we do not plow straight up 
these hills, but, like civil engineers, 
climb gradually around the sides. 

In my opinion there are hundreds 
of farmers in The Progressive Farm- 
territory who could dispense 
with one or more high-priced hands 
and raise more grain by using the 
instead of the walking plow. 

50 acres in small grain. 1 


ers’ 


gang 


I have 250 
hired a team and man three days and 
did the rest of the work myself with 
one team and such assistance as my 
13-year-old son could render during 
vacation, after attending school 8% 
months in the year. I expect this 
team to do all my harvesting. 

With this team for a gang plow 
one has sufficient motive power for 
an eight foot binder, seeder and disc 
harrow. 

When farmers use less muscle, and 
more brain, and better machinery, 
thus taking away from the farm that 
drudgery that wears out the life and 
dwarfs the soul, the question as to 
the best methods of keeping the boys 
on the farm will in a great measure 
be settled. 

In a future article I purpose telling 
you our most up-to-date methods of 
preparing the soil and seeding the 
land to small grain. 

W. B. 

Whitman Co., Wash. 


HARRIS. 


Some Ideas Worth $100. 


Messrs. Editors: I have enjoyed 
reading the last issue of your paper 
so much that I want to express my 
appreciation in words. I always feel 
brotherly toward The Progressive 
Farmer because I look upon it as our 
paper. Sometimes a subscriber, wish- 
ing to compliment a paper, says one 
copy is worth a whole year’s sub- 
scription. Now I don’t see why a 
pushing farmer don’t get some ideas 
from almost any copy of your paper 
that will be worth a hundred years’ 
subscription. There are several arti- 
cles in last week’s paper—notably, 
Dr. Butler’s, on saving the corn crop 

which any farmer who is using all 
he can learn in order to improve his 
methods can very easily convert into 
a hundred dollars in his pocket every 
year. Ss. J. PRITCHARD. 

Warren Co., N. C. 





Make Stover of Your Corn Crop. 


Another Farmer Who Had 
Corn, 


ing It. 


Messrs. Editors: Like other farmers} 
in years past I pulled my fodder to | 
save it. But experience taught that it) 
was too expensive, not only from the} 
fact that it cost so much to hire the} 
fodder pulled, but the waste in such 
a practice was, in my opinion, too} 
much for a farmer to stand. If the} 
fodder could be pulled, then the corn, 
and afterwards the cattle could go 
out into the fields and clean up prac- 
tically all the stalk, why would it 
not be better to cut the corn down 
and bring it into the barns? 


Cutting the Corn for 75c. an Acre. 


I began the practice of cutting 
down corn in the year 1888, but not 
on an extensive scale. Step by step 
we kept it up until I was converted 
to the idea that if it paid to cut down 
a part of the crop it would pay to 
cut it all down; so for the last sev- 
eral years that has been my practice. 
A few of our farmers have made 
sport of my methods, but they, like 
myself, will in time come in line and 
follow up what we have been prac- 
ticing. Many claim that the cost to 
cut and shock is expensive, but by 
paying laborers the usual price or 
a little above we have been able to} 
get our corn cut, shocked and tied 
up at a cost of less than 75c. per 
acre on land that will average say 
30 bushels per acre. Our land being 
fresh and rolling I have never used 
machinery, and as long as I can get 
it as nicely put up as we have been 
at 75 cents per acre I will not use 
machinery. We use a knife about 12 
inches long with a handle attached, | 





made out of light strong wood, about | 
18 to 20 inches long, set a little) 
angling like a regular mowing scyth. 
These knives are made by Joseph} 
Breck & Sons, of Boston, and can be 
had for about forty cents each. With 
such a knife, we have no trouble in 
getting hands that can cut down 4} 
acres of average corn in a day of 
12 hours. Our method has been to 
cut down corn, say till dinner time, | 
then shock up in the afternoon. The| 
same force that cuts it can shock as, 
much in the afternoon as they can) 
cut in the forenoon. The above esti- 
mated cost includes binding twine, 
wear and tear on knives, and all 
other expenses incurred in cutting 
and shocking. 

After it is cut we put, say 12 rows 
of corn together, and shock in rows, 
the staeks about 75 feet apart. In 
good heavy corn this will make large 
stacks, which is all the better for the 
corn and stover. 


How to Cut and Stack. 


One difficulty some farmers find 
in cutting down their corn is to keep 
their stacks standing. We have no 
trouble to keep our stacks standing 
till we take them in. We stack care- 
fully, as we have said, in as large 
stacks as possible, the larger, at all 
times, the better. We use a turned 
stick 3 feet long, 4 by 4 inches at 
big end and beveled or turned down 
to a point at the other end. ‘This 
stick is of hard wood like maple or 
walnut. At the big end we bore an 
inch and a quarter hole three inches 
from the end into which we put a 
good hickory handle, some 18 inches 
long, and close to it we bore a half- 
inch hole for a rope to go in, say 
13 to 14 feet long. This rope we use 
to go round the stack and then fasten 
it over the handle with a loop and 
turn till the stack is as tight as we 
want it; then we use binding twine 
above this to hold the stack tight. 
After this, in about a week, we go 
to every stack and re-tighten it and 


| made 


| pound gross over the 
| them. 





re-tie; it is best to do this as it in- 


Satisfactory Experience With Shredding His 
Gives His Method of Cutting, Shocking, Housing and Feed- 


sures the stacks to stand upright for 
a long time. The few that do tum- 
ble over or lean down we haul 
occasionally to feed on. 


in 


Cut and Shredded for $3 an Acre, 


For a long time we pulled off the 
corn by hand and stored away the 
stalks in our big barns to feed on, 
and while we thought this better 
than to pull the fodder, we concluded 
that we were making a mistake, and 
have for some time had our corn 
shredded, which we do want to rec- 
ommend to every farmer as the prop- 
er way to save his corn crop. Last 
year we cut and harvested 40 acres 
heavy corn at an expense of $30 and 
had it shredded for $1 per acre, or 
say $40; this for the 40 acres makes 
an outlay of $70. Three teams haul- 
ed corn to shredder in four days at 
a cost of $30, and for two extra 
hands, one to stay in field to load 
and one to pack back stock, for four 
days, and a boy to carry water made 
another outlay of $8, and to crib the 
corn cost $12 more,—making a total 
outlay of $120 to cut, stack, haul, 
shred, and put away the corn and 
stover from 40 acres. This, we think, 
is one of the best investments ever 
on our farm. This year we 
have 75 acres laid out to go through 
the same process. 


Feeding Stover for Best Results. 


We used our stover at our cow 
barn which will hold the stover from 
75 acres of corn. We fed it last 


| winter to a herd of 20 head of regis- 
| tered Jerseys, and we must say that 
|never have we had them to keep up 


so well on any feed as they did on 
the stover. Our young cattle did not 
get a bite of anything else but stever. 


| In one stable we kept a lot of st§ers, 
| which we fed nothing but stover, and 


we sold them for beef in April. The 
butcher declared they were most ex- 
cellent and gave us half a cent per 
market for 


Of course your readers must un- 
derstand that to feed corn stover for 
resulis, he must fix for it, and ar- 
range the troughs so that the feed 
will stay nice and clean. This we 
have done to more satisfaction than 
at any other place we have ever seen; 
so that our stock wastes almost noth- 
in at all. The little stover that they 
will not eat is thrown out and makes 
most excellent bedding for the cattle, 
and not only that, it is in fine shape 
for manure. Right here I wish to 
say that thousands and thousands of 
dollars are wasted every year by our 
farmers not having proper arrange- 
ments made for feeding their stock. 
There should be as much care and 
judgment used in constructing our 
barns for the best results as there is 
in trying to get products from the 
soil. The old way of throwing rough- 
ness on the ground for stock to eat, 
or having troughs so that stock have 
to stand half doubled to get it, should 
be a thing of the past. ; 

And before closing, let me,..say: 
Don’t quit working your cro, too 
soon; the last dollar made by work- 
ing it will be the easiest dollar made. 
Keep going, but shallow, should be 
our motto. Go through your fields 
and get out the bunches of grass, 
thus saving you trouble nex. year bd) 
having the seed destroyed. 

: ROBT. L. ABERNETHY. 

Gaston Co., N. C. 


The town of Onancock, in Virginia, 
shipped 42,000 barrels (210 = car- 
loads) of Irish potatoes in a single 
day recently. Virginia’s potato crop 
in 1904 was worth $2,400,000. 
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A Cannery for Every Farm. 


25,000 Can Outfit May be Made at Home for 


capping tools and an ordinary sol- 


Mr. Beaver Tells How a 
$10 and Gives Directions for Canning. 
Messrs. Editors: In reply to in- 


quiry of a subscriber in your July 
11th issue, I offer the following: 

The eanning of fruits and berries 
for market in tin cans offers one of 
the most profitable methods of sell- 
ing the products of our Southern 
farms. Every farm should have its 
cannery, as it is much more profit- 
able, convenient, and pleasant to can 
your own produce than to sell to a 
cannery. Any farmer can learn to 
do the canning in a very short time. 
There are a number of canning out- 
fits advertised, costing from $10 to 
$10,000. Any of them will do good 
work, but any one of ordinary intel- 
ligence can fix up all the apparatus 
needed at much less cost than any 
of these outfits sell for. The average 
farmer can fit up at home an outfit 
for $10 that will be sufficient to can 
25,000 cans per season, and then as 
he acquires knowledge of the busi- 
ness he can add conveniences and fa- 
cilities as he sees the need of them. 


How to Erect a Home-Made Outfit. 


I will give directions for putting 
up such an outfit as I used last year, 
with which 1,500 or 2,000 canscan be} 
put up ina day. With two pieces of 
timber 2x12 inches, 12 feet long, and 
a sheet of galvanized iron I made a} 
tank 12 inches deep, 28 inches wide, | 
and 7 feet, 4 inches long. The gal-| 
vanized sheet iron being used for the 
bottom of tank (turned up 2 inches 
on outside. This tank was placed 
on a rock fire-box and used for boil-} 
ing the cans after being filled and} 
soldered. A common zine wash-tub, | 
was set up over a rock fire-box, to be| 
used for scalding tomatoes, blanch- | 
ing snaps and furnishing hot water. 
A smaller zine tub punched full of 
half-inch holes served as a scalder, a 
piece of stone pipe made into a fire 
pot similar to a tinner’s fire-pot| 
served for heating the _ soldering 
irons, or an old sheet iron stove hav- 
ing a door or opening in front an- 








swers every purpose. A couple of 
HOW TO ORGANIZE TOBACCO 


FARMERS. 


Dr. Freeman Says That Organizers 
Must be Sent to Every Neighbor- 
hood and That This is the Only 
Way. 

Messrs. Editors: We farmers know 
all about the need of organization, 
but we don’t know how to organize. 
What, then, is the matter? 

Let me say right here, what I have 
said in every large meeting in the 
State for more than seven years: 
That we farmers cannot organize 


dering iron for soldering up the small 
hole in top of cans, and a few buckets 
completed the outfit. Our product 
was fine as I ever saw, and the whole 
outfit cost just $9.80. 


Directions for Canning. 


Tomatoes.—Seald in boiling water 
until the peeling cracks and _ will 
slip off. Peel the tomatoes and cut 
out all the decayed, hard or unripe 
parts, and pack in cans while hot 
as can be handled. Fill to within 
about %4 inch of top of can, using 
wood stick to gently press the fruit 
firmly in the can. Solder the cap on 
and solder up the little hole in top 
of cap; put in tank, which should 
be half full of water, boiling, and 
keep boiling for forty minutes and 
take out of tank. None of the con- 
tens of can should touch the top of 
can or trouble will be experienced in 
soldering on the caps. 

Snap Beans.—String and put in 
cold water long enough to make them 
fresh and crisp; then scald in boiling 
water about three minutes and pack 
in cans while as hot as can be han- 
dled after packing to within 4 inch 
of top, pour in boiling water, in 
which a handful of salt to a bucket 
of water has been dissolved, 
until the snaps are covered; solder 
cap on and solder up small hole, and 
boil three-quarters of an hour. 

The same general rules govern ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, etc., except the 
different fruits and vegetables re- 
quire boiling different lengthsof time. 
No one can tell a beginner just how 
to do every little minute thing, but 
with these general directions any 
one with fair intelligence can soon 
learn to put up most any kind of 
produce except English peas and 
corn—two things that should not be 
attempted until you have mastered 
the business and procured special 
appliances for peas and corn canning. 

Cc. C. BEAVERS. 

Henry Co., Va. 


growers of this State and Virginia. 
A few little measly efforts were 
made, and that was all. The State 
Farmers’ Aliance is going to make 
a new effort to organize. I do hope 
they will not forget the old plan, 
but stick to it, and every farmer can 
be reached. 

These county organizers need 
not be big speakers, but hard work- 
ers, and each full of his work. 

I said the farmers cannot organize 
themselves. This is because they 
haven’t the time. There is no one 
to direct them. No one to help and 





ourselves. Farmers never have and 
never will. No other class of men! 
have ever done it. The organization | 
of the farmers by the Alliance is the 
only organization the farmers have| 
ever had. This was done by organ: | 
izers sent out to every county. 


This is the only way it will ever 
be done, ind the only way by which 
the orga. ‘zation can ever be kept up. | 

Send a good speaker to every coun- 
ty in the State, and have him speak 
on this question once every month 
in the year, at the court house, and 
at Christmas. You wi.. not have the, 
county organized. But you just send| 
a good histier to each county and) 
tell him to go from house to house! 
and get each farmer to meet him at 
the schoo! house. And then organize 
Subs in every township. By this 
plan you can organize every county) 
ina year. This organizer is to stay| 
in this county just as long as you| 
Wish to keep these subs up. 

I did my best to get this plan in 
action in organizing the tobacco | 


| to send his reports to. 


hold up his hands. No headquarters 
No one to 
send out information. If we succeed 
we must go down to work at the 
homes of the people. 

Let each man have his own terri- 
tory and stick to it. From these sub- 
orders make up the county organiza- 
tion, and from the county organiza- 
tion form the State organization. 

Now, if we have a State organiza- 
tion—that is, a frame work of one— 
let it get together and send out or- 


| ganizers to every County. Have them 


stay there. Forward a perfect re- 
port of every thing going on in this 
county to headquarters, and let the 


generals at headquarters’ direct 
everything and be in touch with 


farmer in the State through 
I say, first, last and 
all the time, organize. After this is 
done, turn your face to the world 
and say: We have the stuff; you can 
have it for so and so. But before 
you begin to price things, first or- 
ganize! a, ©. 2: 
Johnston Co., N. C. 


every 
his organizer. 


SOME THINGS TO DO IN AUGUST. 


Your Terraces, 


Strengthen Destroy 
Bushes, Weeds, and Briers, and 


Shelter Your Farm Implements. 


Now that farmers are nearly 
through working their crops there 
are some things needing attention 
which have heretofore been put off. 
All terraces should be plowed _ to 
strengthen them and to destroy the 
weeds and grass on them. All breaks 
in them should be repaired and the 


low or weak places’ should be 
built up. 
* * * 
It is an acknowledged fact that 


every farmer should raise all the lot 
and stable manure possible and now 
is the time to haul a large lot of 
leaves and straw. If it is not desira- 
ble to straw the lot all over it can be 
hauled and placed in front of the 
stable doors and in the lowest places 
in the lot. 
* * * 

Weeds around the yard and lot can 
be cut and got out of the way. This 
will help the appearance of things 
and keep the place from looking so 
snaky and _ besides will destroy 
thousands of weed seeds. 

* * * 


All tools and farm implements and 
machinery should be placed carefully 
away under a shelter. The oil can 
and paint brush can be used on some 
of it to a good advantage. Do not 
leave any farm implements in the 
field or out in the weather. It is 
poor policy, after furnishing the farm 
with such things, to let them be ruin- 
ed by carelessness. 

* * * 

Bushes and briars should be shrub- 
bed in the pastures to let the grass 
grow. Many pastures are almost 
worthless for stock on account of the 
growth of other things than grass. 
Remember that grass does not grow 
where briars, bushes and trees are 
allowed to take charge of the pas- 
ture.—J. M. Beatty, in Smithfield 
Herald. 





COTTON GINNING STATISTICS. 


Arrangements Perfected Covering 
Cotton Crop of 1907-08. 


Washington, July 26.—The cen- 
sus bureau has perfected its arrange- 
ments for collecting cotton ginning 
statistics covering the cotton crop of 
1907-08. There will be ten reports, 
the first appearing September Sth, 
and the last March 20th. The inter- 
mediate dates of publication will be 
October 2nd, October 25th, Decem- 
ber Sth, December 20th, January 9th, 
and January 23rd. 

In each instance, except in that 
of the March statement, the report 
will represent the condition of the 
crop about a week before the date 
of publication. The report of March 
20th will deal with the condition on 
March Ist. 

As heretofore, the agents will be 
given six days in which to visit the 
ginneries and secure the returns. 
Summaries of these will be wired to 
the bureau on the last day of the 
canvass. On the day following the 
close of the canvass these telegraphic 


summaries will be added and 
the results given to the public. The 
reports will then be printed and 


mailed within twenty-four hours after 
publication to ginners and to others 
interested. 


New Nitrate Beds in Chile. 
The Chilian Minister of Finances 
has declared in the Senate that the 
rumor current in Europe of the im- 
pending exhaustion of the nitrate 
supply was unfounded. He stated 


that deposits had been discovered at 
Antofagasta and Tocopilla as rich as 
the original deposits at Tarapaca.— 








Tniladelphia Record. 








MILK CANS ROB 
You 


Look ‘through a microscope at milk 
set to cream in pans orcans andyou’ll 
see how they rob you. You’ll see the 
caseine—the cheese part—forming a 
spidery web all through the milk. 
You’ll see this web growing thicker 
and thicker until it forms solid curd. 
How can you expect all the cream _ to 


rise through that? It can’t. This 
Sacer agai oe! 


7 


caseine web catches a third to half the 
cream, You stand that loss just as 
long as you use pans or cans for they 
haven’t enough skimming force to 
take out all the cream. But, just the 
minute you commence using Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separator, you 
stop that loss. 

Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
Separators have 10,000 times more 
skimming force than pans or cans, 
and twice as much as any other separ- 
ator. They get all the cream—get it 
quick—get it free from dirt and in the 
best condition for making Gilt Edge 
Butter. Caseine don’t bother the Tub- 
ular. The Tubular is positively cer- 
tain to greatly increase your dairy 
profits, so write at once for catalog 
1-283 and our valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ite 
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Gin machinery should be bought in 
June, or sooner. 

The Pneumatic Elevator for handiing 
cotton is the best thing there is for that 
purpose. 

Your cotto1 should be cleaned of leaf, 
rash and dirt which lowers the price of 


it. 

It should be put up in neat bales. 

The machinery should be the simplest 
and easiest to cperate 

We furn‘sh the Pneumatic Elevator 
under the Murray patents, the Murray 
Cleaning Feeder and a Double Screw 
Press. The outfit does all these things 
and it’s the simplest made 

We build the engine that goes with it 
and are responsible for the whole. 

Write sight now. 

LIDDELL CO., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 











/&NIGHTS | 
saw Millis 


alice 

lq. if 

WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS 

for future shipment of the following 
varieties of seed: 









et Knigh., the “Saw Mit 
Pan,"* send you his book :ree 
Tella vilavour bigand tittle saw nalils, 
@nd how to make money with them 
Wine Sizes —poriadic and station. § 
ary Advantages and ecunvmios 
possessed by no others. 

Send for the book to-day. 
The KNIGHT Mfg. Co., 
1931 S. Market St., @ 
(anton, 0, ° 












Fulcaster and Red Chaff seed 
wheat; Virginia Turf, Appler and 
Red Rust Proof seed oats; Crimson 
Clover seed; North Carolina seed rye. 

Send us your orders. 


Hickory Milling Co., 


Hickory, - = - North Oarolina. 
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Coming Farmers’ Meetings. 


’ 


Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, | 
Roanoke, Va., August 13th, 


and 15th. 


North Carolina Farmers’ State! 
Convention, Raleigh, August 28th, 
29th, and 30th. 

North Carolina Farmers’ State} 
Alliance, Hillsboro, N. C., August 


13th and 14th. 





South Carolina Institutes. 


August 8—Jenkinsville. 


August 9—Prosperity. 
August 10—Newberry. 
August 12—Ninety-Six. 
August 13—Gray Court. 
August 14—Greenville. 
August 15—Grove Station. 
August 16—Piedmont. 
August 17—Belton. 
August 19—Easley. 
August 20—Liberty. 
August 21—Oakway. 


North Canviinn Institutes, 


| has about six men organizing in this 


| State. J. C. STRIBLING. 

Pendleton, S. C. 

Alamance County Alliance. 

Messrs. Editors: The Farmers’ Al- 
liance of Alamance County met at 
Graham July 11, 1907. The meet- 
ing was called to order by the Presi- 
dent. When the officers for ensuing 
year had elected and reports from 
the Sub-Alliances heard, there was 


o'clock. When the reports from all 
of the yee were through | 
with, H. M. Cates, our State Lecturer, 

gave us a very interesting pnts 
icalling on the farmers to unite and 
thereby serve their interest. His ad- 
dress was full of good suggestions. 

He was followed by several ther 





piness. In this way, and only this, 
can we make the farm life what it 
should be, and thus stop the mad 
rush of our boys and girls to town. 
Brother farmers, unite and _ get 
|} your price. 
J. H. WALKER, Sec’y. 
Use Paint on the Farm. 
(Continued from page 1.) 


| the 


i. 
August 8—*Wilmington. 
August 9—*Burgaw. 
August 10—Snow Hill. 
August 12—*Powell’s Springs. 
August 13—*Woodland. 
August 14——*Kinston. 
August 15—Greenville. 
August 16—Washington. 
August 17—Enfield. 
ii. 
August 8S—Alamance Church. 
August 9—Rural Hall. 
August 10—Wilkesboro. 
August 12—Dobson. 
August 183—Yadkinville. 
August 15—Sparta. 
August 17—Jefferson. 
ITT. 
August 9—Mars Hill. 
August 10—Marshall. 
August 12—Weaversville. 
August 13—Sand Hill. 
August 14—-Hendersonville. 
August 15—Brevard. 
August —Columbus. | 
August 18—Waynesville. 


At places marked with an asterisk | 


a 
connection with the regular Farmers’ 
Institute. 





Mrs. Walter Grimes, 

Mrs. Walter Grimes (Aunt Mary) 
has the following appointments 
the regular Farmers’ Institutes: 

August 10, Pittsboro. 

August 22, Hickory. 


Woman’s Institute will be held in| 


ed and give the house two good 
coats of mixed paint this fall. He 
Was not a painter, and, like about 
every ninety-nine farmers out of a 
hundred, did not know how to mix 
| his ingredients in the right propor- 
tions for best results. The average 


at 


August 23, Iredell County Test} 
Farm. 
August 24, Taylorsville. 





Brushy Mountain Fruit-Growers Meet 
August 8. 


Messrs. Editors: There will be held 
at the Kilby Old Spring, at top of 
Kilby Gap, between Taylorsville and 
Wilkesboro, on August 8th, an all- 
‘lay meet of the Brushy Mountain 
rruit Growers’ Association and a 
basket picnic, to which all inter- 
ested in the least in fruit-growing or 
marketing, are cordially invited and 
expected. There will be an especial 
session for the ladies, and we insist 
on their coming. Every one expected 
to bring well-filled baskets. There 
will be representatives from Raleigh 
(not politicians), and we expect to 
gather data at this meeting of the 
probable amount of the coming crop 
of apples in the Brushy Mountains. 
We have some mighty good news to 
impart at this meeting regarding test 
fruit farm work. Don’t miss it, and 
kindly scatter the news of this meet- 
ing. Will be glad to have nursery- 
men and canning outfit men with us. 

W. T. ROWLAND, 
Secretary. 





, . Y . + . | 
Farmers’ Union Growing. | 


Messrs. Editors: Our farmers are} 


into the} 
Union 


when 
read 


ind 
they 


come 
The 


they 


more. | 


Union 


an hour’s intermission. 
The President called the afternoon 


session together promptly at one 


brethren who made good short talks, 


all bearing upon the central theme: 
“In Union There is wit ‘ 
This is a day of organization, and 


the farmers should stand together 
one man. Let us keep in mind our 
motto: “Equal rights to all and spe- 
cial privilege to none.’ Let us 
strive get the farmers, the back- 
bone our country, organized. 
Then will farming take on a new life, 
affording a place of comfort and hap- 


as 


to 
of 


reliable firms that advertised 
their paints in the papers, and that, 
to show his faith in them, he would 


scrape off what he could that remain- 





farmer can apply a coat of paint well 


enough, and with a little care and} 
practice good enough for any pur- | 
pose, from the more particular I 
on the buggy to the rough coat on | 
the barn, providing he used a,paint| 
that is properly mixed and made up| 
of the best ingredients. | 
Where the Manufacturer Aids the | 


Farmer. 

Right here is the mixed paint man- 
ufacturer has been of almost inesti- 
mable assistance to .those who do 
their own painting, well to 
painters; for no painter can mix 


as as 


every batch of paint in the exact pro-| 


portions as the large maker, who 
measures and weighs every’ batch 
alike and mixes it thoroughly with 


special machinery. 

More than that, he has made paint 
a study, has learned by experiment 
and experience what is the best ma- 
terial to use for certain purposes, 
such as inside and outside paints and 
those to be used for vehicles, wagons, 
implements, ete., using such ingre- 
dients as will give the best service 
together with appearance and ease of 
applications. 

If the man who intends to do some 
painting, or who wants to learn more 
about paints, will write to these man- 


ufacturers of paints, he will receive a 


| makers 


| that will be a revelation to him, and 


be worth many times the trouble he 
may take to get it. These paint 
have gone through the 
“school of paint,’’ and they have put 
the knowledge they have gained in| 


i phlets that they are willing to send| 
to any one interested in paint, free 
of all charge. | 


North Carolina is the only South- | 120 Scholarships. 


ern State that manufactures more 


cotton than it produces. 


ren ae Dewey 











OXFORD SEMINARY 


1850 OXFORD,N.C. 1907 


Literary, Music, Art, Business and J} 
Teachers’ courses. Board, Full 
Literary Tuition, Literary and Med- 
year $155.00. Illustrated 
catalogue sent on application. 


Fees a 


F. P. HOBGOOD 








ae be into the Union at a rapid| }attractive form in books and pam-| jn Civil, 
rate 


College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 





Practical education in Agriculture; 
Electrical, and Mechanical 


| Engineering; in Cotton Manufacturing, 


Dyeing and Industrial Chemistry, Tui- 


| tion $45 a year; Board $10 a month. 


West Raleigh, 


Address 
PRESIDENT WINSTON, 


N.C, 








WOMAN'S COLLEGE, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





One of the great schools of the 
South for the higher education 
of young women. Best educa- 
tional advantages in beautiful 
and historic Richmond. Send 
for catalogue and other infor- 
mation. 





JAMES NELSON, M. A, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT. 


















CARY HIGH SCHOOL 


CARY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


A County High School under recent 





llaw. All the advantages in Literary 
Courses, Music and Elocution to be 
found in best schoolsin N.C. Pupils 
from eighteen counties last year. 
Seven teachers. Enlarged and im- 
proved buildings with over fifty rooms. 
New dormitory for girls. Expenses | 
per term $45.00 to $55.00. Fall term 
opens Sept. 3, 1907. For catalogue | 


address, 


Kk. lL. MIDDLETON, 


HICKORY N. C. 
Twenty-seventh year opens September 17th 
( ‘om pletely re-organized and equipped with 
new furnishings. Twenty-acre campus lofty 
elevation, brick buildings. all modern con 
veniences. Offers full College course, pre 
paratory, Music, Elocution, Art. New and 
able faculty. Affords ideal Christian home 
influence. A safe place for parents to send 
their daughters. Board and Tuition $120. For 
further infurmation address 

Pres. WM. B. DUTTERA,S. T. D. 


Principal. 











CHOWAN 
Baptist Female Institute, 


Sixtieth Session opens Sept. 
Figh Grade College Course. 
Course in charge of specialist. Twelve 
teachers. Literary tuition and board, 
£128.00, For catalogue and information, 


11, 1907. 
Science 


address 


John C. Scarborough, President, 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 














Medical College of Va. 

















ESTABLISHED 1838 @=_ataES 
CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean 
Medicine Dentistry Pharmacy 
Excellent Theoretical Course with Thorough 
Practical and Clinical Insiruction in the 
Memorial Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and 
New, Well Equipped Laboratories, all under 
the exclusive control of the College, together 
with the State Penitentiary Hospital, City 
Almshouse Hospital, and other Public Institu- 

tions. 

This school conforms to the requirements 
of the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, regarding 
preliminary education and curriculum. 

For announcement of the 70th session which 
will commence September 17, 1907, address 

FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y 
Richmond, Va. 


: 












TRINITY PARK SCHOOL 


A First-Class Preparatory School. 
Certificates of Graduation Ac- 
cepted for Entrance to Lead- 
ing Southern Colleges. 


Bestequipped preparatoryschool 
inthe South.-. {Faculty of Ten 
Officers and Teachers. ‘\Cam- 
pus of Seventy-five Acres. 


Library containing Thirty Thousand Vol- 
umes, Well Equipped Gymnasium, High 
Standards and Modern Methods of In- 
struction. 3 = 


Frequent Lectures by Prominent 
Lecturers. Expenses Exceeding- 
ly Moderate. Seven Years of 
Phenomenal Success. 


For Catalogue and other information, 
address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster 
DURHAM, N. C. 














Warrenton High School, 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


A Christian School though nondenomina- 
tional. One ofthe leading College Prepara- 
tory Schools in theSouth. Excellent Home- 
life for 90 boys. Experienced and capabie 
teachers. Rates exceptionally low. 


2, 1907. 


For catalogue and other information, ad- 
dress 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 
you the proof—statements from business men. 
LEARN BY MAIL or AT one of 
CRAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLECE. 
28 Colleges in 16 States. FQO00 student s 
£.300,000.00 capital. 18 years’ su 
tor catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t 


Term Begins September 





CSS. 





information along this line 


fund of 





Atlanta or Knoxville. 


Raleigh, Columbia, 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
ments of science. Gymnasium 
furnished with best apparatus. 
Expenses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 








Four 


Young Men wishing to Study Law 
should investigate the superior ad- 
vantages offered by the —— 
of Law in Trinity College ! 


For Catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar, 


° - - - N.C. 


DURHAM, 
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Can You Keep Irish Potatoes? 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to thank 
vou for the help you are giving us 
through The Progressive Farmer. Is 


there any way to save Irish potatoes? 
Dug mine this morning and am told 
| cannot keep them for winter. 
J. A. CAMPBELL. 
Harnett Co., N. C. 


(Answer.) 


Yes, there is a way to keep Irish 





potatoes, for very many people do 
keep them. A cool dry cellar is 
usually found to be the best place 
to keep them, not forgetting that 
darkness is a prime essential. We 
would be glad to hear from some of 
our readers who have had _ success 
with keeping Irish potatoes in large 
quantities—when to dig, how much 
they should be allowed to dry out, 
and in what condition they should 
be put away, in what sort of room, 
and so forth. 
Fertilizer for Peas. 
Messrs. Editors: I would be glad 


to know what is the best guano for 
cowpe:s. Some people say that 8-2-2 
guano will not do to use because the 
nitrogen in this guano will prevent 
the nodules from forming on the} 
roots and the peas will not improve} 
the land as well as they would if no | 
nitrogen had been used at all. Would 
be glad to have your opinion of this. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Anson Co., N. C. 
(Answer. ) 

We do not believe the 2 per cent 
of nitrogen would prevent the forma- 
tion of the nodules, but we would 
increase the potash to 5 or 6 per cent, 
making, say, an S-2-6 fertilizer. It 
is of intrest to note, however, that 
at the TSnnessee Experiment Station, 
when peas were grown for hay, it was 
found that 50 pounds of muriate of 
potash increased the yield per acre 
over no fertilizer by half a ton, at 
a cost of $1.25, the potash alone} 
giving a larger yield of hay than a| 
complete fertilizer. | 


CONDITION OF COTTON NOW 75. 
Government Report Shows a Gain o7 
Three Points in July. 


Washington, Aug. 2.—The crop re- 
porting board of Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Agriculture 
finds from the reports of the corre- 
spondents of the Bureau that the 
average condition of cotton on July 
25th was 75.0 as compared with 72.0 
on June 25, 1907; 82.9 on 


July 25, 
1906; 74.9 on July 25, 1905, and a 


ten-year average of 82.6. 

The following table shows the con- 
dition on July 25th, of this year and 
of the preceding year, with the re- 
spective ten year averages, also the 


|condition on June 25, 1907: 


‘ 


5s 8 8 & 
. £ £ @& 
Virginia .... 65 65 83 86 
N. Carolina.. 81 7$ 72 81 
S. Carolina.. 81 79 72 81 
Georgia és 78 74 83 
Pioeriaa. «...« $4 83 72 84 
Alabama .... 72 68 83 2 
Mississippi 71 67 88 2 
Louisiana 71 66 Ss 84 
pio 75 72 86 82 
Arkaneas ...« 68 67 87 84 
Tennessee %5 69 88 85 
Missouri 66 64 95 86 
Oklahoma « te 74 92 86 
Indian Ter... 74 73 85 85 
United States, 75.0 72.0 82.0 82.6 











Reid’s Stag 
Apartments 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Everything New. Cars start for 
Exposition in front of door 


LUNCH COUNTER IN CONNECTION 


8. S. Phone 497. Open all night 
Rates 50 cents 


E.W REID, Manager 


Lodging 


42 MONTICELLO 
AVENUE 














NOT 


IN ANY TRUST. 





ofthe Murray Co., therefore BUY ONLY 


disappointment in not getting what 
Elevator and Cleaning Feeder made by 


lotte, N. C., 
them. 


who are licensed under the 
lor further particulars, write 


TO PURCHASERS AND USERS OF 


Cotton Ginning Machinery 


The United States Circuit Court of Appetis has decided in favor 


SELLING AGEN TS and avoid risk of legal complications, and of 
you ordered. We 
Specialty of ginning systems and can furnish the Genuine Murray 
Liddell Company at Char- < 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Box 60, COLUMBIA, S. C. “osc” 


cRadl Many 


ier 


FROM AUTHORIZED 


make a 


Murray patent to make & 














Boilers, 
Steam 
En- 
Sines. 
Saw 
Mills, 
Lath 
Mills, 
Edgers and Wood Splitters. 


Gasoline Engines and with 


Light Attachments of any kind. 








Electric 
Write 


GREENSBORO BOILER & MACHINE CO. 


We save you in 
freight rates 





LFALFA 


Ten to Twelve Tons per Acre have been realized regularly where the soil 
has been systematically treated with a fertilizer containing 109% of 


POTASH 


Our practical book ‘* Farmers’ Guide ”’ gives valual 

t is one of a number of books on successful fertilizing which we send free on request. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 

Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


le facts for every sort of crop raising. 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 


(Address office nearest you.) 











BASIC SLAG PHOSPHATE 


(THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER.) 


Take Advantage of the High Price of Wheat, and Insure a 
Bountiful Crop by Using Basic Slag Phosphate. 


The Best Phosphate for Seeding Down to Grass, Wheat, 
Buckwheat, and All Fall Sown Grains. 


Unequalled for Fruit Trees, Clover, Alfalfa, and Pasture 


Lands. 


Basie Slag Phosphate does not revert or go back to insoluble forms. 
Basic Slag Phosphate is not washed out of the soil by heavy rains. 
It sweetens sour soils and makes them productive. 
It is very available. The plants can use it all. 
It makes plump Wheat, and an abundance of straw. 
It permanently enriches the Land. It produces delicious Fruits. 
It makes available the Plant Food already inthe Soil. Drills Perfectly. 


The Price is Low. 


Genuine Peruvian Guano 
For Wheat. 


Best Known Basis for Home Mixing. | 
GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO is a 


which we offer to the farmer 
Coast of Peru. 

Contains absolutely NO SULPHURIC ACID. Peruvian Guano is 
the richest fertilizer obtainable today, every ton contains 1000 lbs. of 
Plant food of value to the growing crop. 


ANALYSIS : 


Phosnhate AGG =. oc. cancan':> =< 
Ammonia ~~ ---- 
Pekegn....--...-- 


natural bird manure and 
just as it is found on the Island off the 


20.00 per cent. 
4.00 per cent. 
3.75 per cent. 


Write for our booklets, ‘‘Plant Food Problem’”’ 
its Uses’’ sent free if you mention 


and ‘‘Basic Slag and 
The Progressive Farmer. 


THE COE-MORTIMER 6CO., 


Special fmporters of BASIC SLAG, Nitrate of Soda and Potash 
Salts. Sole Importers of GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO. 


33 BROAD STREET, - ~- CHARLESTON, S. 6. 














Warranted best Foree Feed 
Fertilizer Drill made 


SPANGLER ‘io Fertuizer DRILL 


is superior to other drills. It islightin weight and draft; has 
high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame ; sows grain or fertilizer 
evenly, either up or downhill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
to tilland does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 

rear to break. Farmers ean make no mistake when th°y 
Spangler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction in every respect. Write for free catalogue, which 
will tell you more about this great drill. 

SPANGLER MFG, CO., 508 Queen Street, Vork, Pa. 




















ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do asthey promise 
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Rather Late Now 


Tosend for our Catalogue, but 
have green corn, string beans, tomatoes. 
berries, apples, or any kind of fruit or 
vegetable that you could put up for next 
winter’s use, you can’t afford not to have 
one of our canners, and a few cans. 

Just send yourorder with amount enclosed 
and we will ship out the goods at the follow- 
ing prices. 


if vou 


No. 1 Canner and 100 No.3 Cans, solder 
ana4 fluid ali complete___- .- $8.00. 
No. 1 Canner and 250 No. 3 Cans, solder 
and fluid all com plete______-_____$11.50. 
No. 1 Canner and 500 No. 3 Cans, solder 
and fluid all complete_- $17.00. 


If No. 2 Canner is wanted add $5.00, if Port- 
able Canner add $750. Will ship promptly 
by either freight or express. and give you 
the best your money will buy. 


THE RANEY GANNER 60., 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 











Ironing Made Easy 


“FOR se" 
Saves Fuel 
Saves time 
Saves the 
Ironer 
For further particulars write 
L. Medlin, State Agt., Monroe, N.C. 
We want agents in every county. If 
you want to make easy money—it sells 
itself. Knclose 2c stamped self-addressed 


envelope ‘or full instructions, for work, 
ete. 




















When You Go to the Exposition 


Stop with S. Otho Wilson, 327 34th Street, 
Newport News, nearest city to Exposition. 
Rooms 50c. to $1.00 per night. 








Colonial Rep for Draperies 25c. Yard 








A new fabric in an old style. 


Our grandmothers used the old English 


Chintz patterns with great effect in decorating rooms and halls. 
COLONIAL REP is a well wearing piece of goods made up in these 


old time patterns. 


ROUMANIAN CLOTHS, yard 
wide, Oriental Colors 
patterns, ... . 25c. yd. 


BURLAPS for curtains or floor 
coverings, full line of 
COMM 5 os ss 15c. yd. 


Mattings and Rugs of Prairie Grass 








Crex is the name given to this new floor covering and for looks and 
service it beats anything of a like nature you ever saw. 


Crex Grass is all the better for an occasional washing. 


colors and toughens the fabric. 


Livens up the 





| “Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 


Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. | 














WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 


BUY THE BEST. 


IT IS 








AM TELL FLUUK 








from the best Ohio 
It will make the 
hot 
and 
finest pastry you ever had 
For sale 
Ask for it. 


made 
wheat. 
finest, most delicious 


biscuits, elegant cakes 


in your home. 
everywhere. 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” care 


of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


A Home 


Oh, the happy little home when the 
And the busy little mother got the 
And Johnny fetched the water, and 
his shoes, 
with a 


And Billy-boy tied both 
And Dannie rocked the cradle 


Picture. 


sun shone out, 

children all about; 
Tommy brought the wood, 
as every laddie should— 
clatter and a song, 


To make little sister grow so pretty.and so strong. 


Oh, the sweet peas and the morning-glories climbing round the door, 
And the tender vine of shadow with its length across the floor, 

Oh, the ‘‘pinies’’ and the roses, and the quiver of the grass, 

And the cheery call of friendship from the neighbors as they pass. 


Oh, the scuffle and the shouting, 


and the little mother’s laugh, 


As a rabbit starts up somewhere, and her ‘‘great helps’? scamper off. 


Oh, the happy little home when the twilight fell, 
And all along the meadow rang the old cow-bell, 
With a tinkle that is music through the rushing of the years— 


And I the little mother 


see 


—Louise R. Baker, 


Aunt Mar 


How busy you are getting Jennie 


ready for school. I can hear the sew- 


ing machine buzzing and buzzing and 
see piles of muterial, lace and but- 
tons just waiting for attention. If 
this be Jennie’s first year at boarding 
school, you will be apt to-make up 
more things than she will need. Re- 
member that she is yet a girl, will 
not be a young lady until she leaves 
school days behind, and so have he: 
ward-robe in accordance. Nothing is 
in poorer taste than a school-girl 
with plumes in her hat, dress of silk 
or velvet, and expensive furs. Such 
costumes are for women only, and 
then only for those whose purse jus- 
tifies such an outlay. 


os 


A long coat is very necessary to}, 1 ee 

: ‘ |how many Pr Ss -mates re 
It is better to put a| many of her school-mates have 
'one; it is as I have said before, poor, 


the school-girl. 
good amount in this outer garment 
than in the best dress. She will wear 
it practically from November to April 
for all outdoor purposes, church, 
walking, and it will be needed at 
night when there is a concert or lec- 
ture to be attended, when she re- 
pays her schoolmates’ visits in the 
town; in fact, it is the most import- 
ant article of her wardrobe, there- 
fore let it be just as nice as you can 
afford. 
one suitable for winter wear, not vel- 
vet, nor over-trimmed in any man- 
ner, just a stylish little felt with 
ribbons, quills, wings or a buckle or 
two. The hat should be inconspicu- 
ous both in color and shape. A suit, 
that is, a jacket and skirt of 


same material, are good always, but| 


bear in mind that the jacket to the 
suit will not take the place of the 
long coat; if the suit be purchased 
she will need the long coat just the 
same. So if economy has to be close- 
ty dark silk  shirt-waist 


skirt, to 


Sincere Writes of Her Vacation. 

Dear Aunt Mary: I am on my 
vacation in Clarkesville, Ga., just ten 
mile from Yonah Mountain, on the 
Segull River, in full view of a long 
mountain range. There is a cool 
wind most of the time, and _ the 
water is splendid. The roads are red 
clay and at present very dusty. You 
don’t know how much I miss good 
macadamized roads since I left Char- 
lotte. The main streets here are not 


The hat should be a simp:e| 


the | 


in the 
And I hear the happy laughter, as 
And we know she’s getting supper 





| 
| 
ly studied it is better to have a pret-| 





tremble of the tears, 

she cries, ‘‘The boys have come,”’ 
in the happy little home. 

in Locomotive Engineer’s Journal. 


y’s Letter. 


match and long coat, though the suii 
presents a more dressy appearance. 
& 

Try to have everything blend or 
match in color as much as possible. 
That is one of the first principles of 
good dressing. So often, though, one 
will purchase a hat or dress or cloak 
simply because it strikes the fancy 
without giving a thought as to the 
color or style of the articles which 
one already has in her wardrobe. 
The best plan for a girl, or woman, 
too, for that matter, is to take some 
one color as the keynote for her 
wardrobe and _ purchase with that 
color in mind, just those things which 
match or blend with it. 

Do not get a silk dress for your 
daughter while she is yet a school- 
girl. It doesn’t make any difference 


very poor, taste. She 


light dress 


will need a 
for evening wear; have 
this of some of the soft woolen 
weaves now so popular’ trimmed 
with a bit of hand embroidery, quill- 
ings of silk or a bit of lace. 
4 

A goodly supply of shirt-waists will 
be needed,’ but do not have them 
elaborate, a plain tailored so-called 
waist without lace or embroidery of 
any kind, just tucks or pleats, well 
made of good material, is far more 
tasty, serviceable and appropriate for 
every-day wear, though of course a 
few daintier ones of some thin ma- 
terial with lace and embroidery are 
very sweet and charming for dressy 
occasions. Nets, plain or embroider- 
ed, made over a lining of China silk, 
are very attractive when worn with 
a light cloth skirt of the same shade. 
Do not make up elaborate under- 
wear; remember the laundering, and 
be sure to include one or two dark 
underskirts. AUNT MARY. 


as good as the roads there. And I 
have seen no barbed or woven wire 
fences here—the old rail fence pre- 
vails. 

The crops are fine considering the 
unusual seasons. Cotton in full 
bloom, corn in ear and of a rich black 
green, especially in the river bottoms. 
Molasses cane crop is good. Fruit is 
a complete failure except grapes. 

Between Alto and Belton is Hood’s 
peach farm, with thousands of choice 
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young trees old enough to bear. The 
zround underneath is well cultivated, 
and the trees well trimmed or pruned 
in good shape. The rural telephone 
is not very prevalent. But there is 
the R. F. D. service. There are many 
fine school buildings, even in rural 
districts. There are a few modern 
residences around, but mostly the 
people still live in the old homes that 
have grown to be landmarks, or the 
little tenant houses with two rooms 
and shutters for windows. 

There is a lot of comb timber here 
and some bodies of fine forest pine. 
And in the cleared ground are the 
charred standing relics of the grand 
old oaks of days gone by. 

The early peavine crop is very 
poor, but the late crop is up and 
srowing beautifully. The gardens 
are splendid and the yellow field 
daises gleam like stars along the 
wayside. , 

One thing I miss 
You know in North 
everywhere, but I have 
little in this State. The 
very hilly and irregular. 
fields terraced. 

There are. not so many small 
streams here as in North Carolina; 
but quite a good many large creeks. 
Lake Demorest is a beautiful place, 
and it is beautiful to see the mist 
rise and clear away in the Narcochee 
Valley after the sun rises over the 
mountains. The farmers here work 
harder, look rougher and live poorer 
than they do in North Carolina, but 
better, more true-hearted men never 
breathed. They pick the banjo, and 
are as light-hearted as can be, after 
the day’s work is done. The women 
are spoilt; they do not work in the 
fields or public works as a rule. They 
are house-keepers and_ care-takers 
for their husbands. The let-the-wo- 


is broomsedge. 
Carolina it is 
seen very 
ground is 
I saw some 


men-do-the-work craze has not 
struck Georgia. The children, too, 
are healthier and happier. Altogeth- 


er, it seems to be a State free from 
worry, prosperous and content. Soon 
it willl be free from the liquor curse, 
and it will be happier still. 

Well, it will soon be camp-meeting 
time and nothing equals a Georgia 
campmeeting; for if ever there was 
a people all hospitality, geniality, and 
sociability it is the Georgians. 

SINCERE. 

Habersham Co., Ga. 


Folly of Sowing Wild Oats. 


Dear Aunt Mary: The young man 


who is always found around the 
street corners and who spends his 
evenings in drinking, playing cards 
and other foolishness, will never 
amount to much. It is contrary to 


the natural order of things. Oh, that 
the young of our land might awaken 
to a knowledge of their situation! 
There is an opportunity for every 
young man to become an honorable 
citizen of his State, and many preci- 
ous boys allow themselves to be 
carried along apparently caring but 
little about their future. We do ad- 
mire a manly boy: one who tries to 
become a man, and we always feel 
like helping him along. The boy who 
steps: out from among all evil asso- 
ciates, gives tobacco and whiskey the 
s0-by, and has the true grit, deserves 
to ba helped. 

It takes considerable to turn one’s 
back upon those whom he has been 
associating with, and we admire the 
pluck of one who does so. Our coun- 
try needs grand and good men, and 
to be one must be a grand and good 
boy. It is a wrong idea that every 
“sow his wild oats.’’ When 
you sow a crop of wild oats you must 


boy must 


Stop to harvest them, and the crop 
iS never anything but chaff, or worse. 
Wild oats’ need never be sown. The 


time spent in sowing them is worse 
than lost, for the time could be spent 
In sowing a crop that would yield a 
golden harvest. Be careful what 





kind of seed you sow, young man, for 
“whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.’’ 
CARL B. RIDDLE. 
Lee Co., N. C. 





Men Like Womanly Women. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Many a girl 
about to marry makes the mistake 
of thinking more of the man himself 
than of his character, and sadly 
enough she is almost invariably at- 
tracted by the qualities that dazzle 
her rather than by those upon which 
she must depend in after years. Wo- 


men like sparkle and grace and 
beauty, and as to girls, they love 
to be worshipped. Consequently, 


only a very few are capable of choos- 
ing a husband from those that pre- 
sent themselves as suitors. A girl 
cannot choose a husband as a man 
does a wife. A man may flirt and 
spend his time with the alluring 
maiden whose golden hair and blue 
eyes are her chief claims to attrac- 
tiveness, but in nine cases out of ten 
he will marry a womanly girl—one 
who is fitted to be a good wife ana 
mother. 

Whatever mistakes men may make 
in other directions, their minds worh 
very logically when it comes to matri- 
mony. Girls are different, and wheth- 
er young or old, they are exceeding- 
ly likely to be captivated by the ad- 
venturer or the unworthy man unless 
(hey are closely guarded in their 
homes, and have acquired a certain 
degree of common sense. DORA. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





Is the World Growing Happier? 


Dear Aunt Mary: We are told 
that this is an age of progress, and 
science, mechanics and the arts seem 
to have done more for the advance- 
ment and happiness of mankind in 
the last one hundred years than had 
been done since the world began. 

“We see the well-appointed train 
sweep by with the speed of a hurri- 
cane and doing more in twenty-four 
hours for the diffusion of knowledge 
and civilization than our fathers 
could have done in as many months,” 
whereas it once took a week to send 
a message a few hundred miles; now 
by the use of telephones we can de- 
liver a message hundreds of miles 
away almost instantaneously, while by 
telegraph we may flash a messaxe 
around the earth while one eats din- 
ner. 

We have automobiles which pass 
like a flash and literally ‘‘burn, the 
air.’’ Then there are the great thresh- 
ing machines, requiring twenty-four 
horses to pull them, which, when 
driven through the wheat field take 
the wheat from the stalk and leaves 
it threshed and bagged; also the 
mowing machine, the dise plows and 
cultivators, corn cutters and shred- 
ders, gasoline engines, ete. 

Then there are lots of new dis 
sases, and if one is wealthy he may 
have appendicitis or peritonitis. 

Someone has asked is the world 
cetting better? TI want to know if it 
is growing happier? 

It seems to me that there is a great 
deal of worry, anxiety and discon- 
tent. This is a strenuous age, and 
strenuosity is not conducive to peace 
and happiness. Is the farmer who 
mows ten acres of hay per day with 


a mowing machine any happier thau 
his double-great grand-dady who 


mowed one-twentieth as much with a 
reap-hook? Is the man who threshes 
his thousands of bushels of wheat 
with the great machine mentioned 
above as happy as the small farmer 
who asks in the neighbors to help 
thresh his wheat and then helps them 
in turn? a 

Is a man any happier since he can 
zo a thousand miles a day than he 
was when he could go only fifty? 





Have we not become money-mad and 
speed crazy? 
Why, even our recreation is a bur- 


den. If we are to go anywhere we 
wait until the last possible minute 
and rush off as if life was at stake. 


Even our pleasures are tiresome and 


our comforts are not very comfort- 
able. 
Where will it end? 
RUBEN. 


Durham Co., N. C. 





About the Rest-Room. 


It would be a good idea for our 
Home Circle readers, 
country as they do, to mention the 
“rest-room’”’ idea constantly to their 
women-folk acquaintances in the 
towns. The woman’s club of an Iowa 
town took yp the rest-room idea for 
the comfort and entertainment of the 
farmers’ families when they come to 
town, and it was not long before it 
was a reality. We copy from Col- 
lier’s Weekly the following account 
of it: 


More 


living in the 


Oskaloosa, Iowa, has 
to distinction 


many claims 
besides a_ beautiful 


name and the official residence of 
Kissick, Patriotic Instructor of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. It has 


what Carbondale, Kansas, has not, 
and what every town needs—a ‘“‘resi 
room”? where farmers’ wives may 
stay while their husbands are indulg- 
ing man-talk. 

Mrs. Ella W. Peattie, who crowns 
a successful literary career by pains- 
takingly reading these editorials. 
thus writes a glimpse she had of this 
beneficent chamber when she hap- 
pened to be in Oskaloosa one hot 
spring day: ‘“I wandered about the 
town ‘for to admire,’ and so chanced 
to observe that the farm women 
turned into the basement of the City 
Hall. The place was a ‘rest room.’ 
I think I went down a step or two 
into the clean whitewashed room. 
There was a rug on the cement floor, 
and there were muslin curtains at 











the windows. Half a dozen rockers 
and several other easy chairs were in| 
this room; the table was spread with | 
the latest magazines and the local | 
papers; there were a few shelves of | 
books on the wall, and some more! 
than agreeable pictures, and a clock 
which really kept time. 

Out of this room opened an apart- | 
ment supplied with three long ta. | 
bles, twenty or more dining chairs, 
and a sofa. The tables were covered 
with clean newspapers, and on them | 
were spread the luncheons which the} 
farm women had taken from thei 
baskets. Opening out of the sittine- 
room was a large toilet, generously 
supplied, with clean towels, soaps. 
ete. 

A motherly woman presided over 
these rooms, and supplied me with | 
a drink of water, a fan, and some ex- 
cellent information.” 





* * * 


The “rest-room”’ idea in Oskaloosa 
originated with the woman’s club of 
the place. <A delegation had visited 
the town council and secured an ap- 
propriation and the attractive base-| 
ment rooms. “I do not know the di- 
vision of expense,’’ writes Mrs. Peat- 
tie, “but, between the club and the 
council, the matron had her wage, 
the place was heated, supplied with 
literature, growing plants, and clean 
linen, and not only the farm women, 
but the girls from the telephone of- 
fice, and the stenographers from the 
city offices, and the clerks from the 
shops, had their place of meeting. 
Here they could enjoy that sociabil- 
ity which is needed for the Christian 
digestion of a meal and refresh 
themselves. The pictures were re-| 
productions of masterpieces. The 
books were good enough for the best | 











to read. The cradle was. dainty 
enough for anybody’s baby. It gave 


me, a sojourner, a very friendly feel- 
ing. It not only rested my body, but 
what was much more to the point, it 
warmed the cockles of my heart. I 
fancy the women’s clubs, which have, 
and realize that they have, too little 
connection, with reality, often would 
be only too glad to have such an 
honest, disinterested, practical piece 
of work to do, if only the idea occur- 
red to them. It’s a piece of benefi- 
cence of a distinctly feminine order. 
And any town could have its rest 
room—any town with merchants who 
want trade the women bring.” 





Buncoed. 


In a certain home where the stork 
recently visited there is a six-year- 
old son of inquiring mind. When 
he was first taken in to see the new 
arrival, he exclaimed: ‘“‘Oh, mamma, 
it hasn’t any teeth! Oh, mamma, it 
hasn’t any hair!’’ Then, clasping his 
hands in despair, he cried: ‘Some- 
body has done us! It’s an old baby.” 
—Chicago News. 





MADE AT THE 
Jamestown Exposition 


a 





<a 


For sale by leading merchants everywhere. 

f your merchant does not carry these shoes. 

in stock drop us a line and we will tell you 
who does. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 


Lynehburg, Virginia. 


Mathushek Pianos. 


The most durable piano in the World. 
Known in the South as the Damp Proof 
piano. 

If your dealer does not carry it write us. 


Gash or Easy Payments. 


Old instruments taken in exchange, 
Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., 


NEW HAVEN, - CONNECTICUT. 














WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars, address 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. Cc. 
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STATE PROHIBITION IN GEORGIA. 
The State of Georgia has gone dry. By legisla- 
tive enactment, with the support of an overwhelm- 
ing majority stormy fight, the Empire 
State of the South has been placed under a strin- 
gent prohibition measure which is to become op- 


after a 


erative over the entire State on the first of next 
The State of Sam 
the first one in the South to launch out under the 
prohibition banner, and it is no occasion for won- 


January. Jones thus becomes 


der at all that his widow and his name-sake son 
should be among the very first to wire congratula- 
tions to the winning leaders in the strenuous con- 
test. 

There are in the minds of some good people 
feelings of misgiving as to the wisdom of applying 
prohibition to a State except through the process 
of local option elections. But if the principle of 
State prohibition by legislative enactment, or even 
by majority of the popular vote, 
venturesome, it should 
often demand remedies. 
of recent race Atlanta is 
fresh in the public mind, and these bloody out- 
breaks are closely associated with the inspiration 
derived from the whiskey dives. 
of these dens of the State of Georgia, 
whether Atlanta and other saloon cities wish it or 
not, cannot fail to work out for the good of the 
communpnities concerned. It will benefit both white 
and black; but if the benefit were felt only by the 
negro, then the application of State prohibition 
would seem to be a duty which the great white 
race owes to the weaker which dwells with it in 
city and country. 


seem too 
bad 
The 
stil! 


may 
be remembered that 
diseases severe 


memory riots in 


The destruction 


evil by 


Here in the city of Raleigh the 


sale of regulated by the 


ruethod, and when one sees what 
this source is doing for 


whiskey is dispensary 
from 
the it 
enough to cause any good citizen to wish to wash 
his hands of all legal or moral complicity in thé 


dreadful traffic. 


the drink 


negro is 


alone, 


se 
GEORGIA AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Until Georgia enacted State prohibition, South 
Carolina was the most advanced Southern State in 
prohibition The fight South 
Carolina last winter was waged, it 
will be remembered, over the destruction of the 
The end of the 
State dispensary did not mean, however, the en- 
actment of a blanket prohibition law for the en- 
tire State, though it did 


legisiation. in the 


Legislature 


dispensary as a State institution. 


mean prohibition for 





the of South Carolina, 


which are still allowed the option of choosing be- 


three-fourths of counties 


tween the county dispensary and straight prohibi- 
tion. 
Georgia makes a clean sweep. There are some 


provisions in its prohibition act which permit 


the sale of pure alcohol by retail druggists on the 
-rescription of a reputable physician, and also al- 
low wholesale druggists to carry pure alcohol in 
But beyond this 
to go into effect the first 
“the 


stock for sale only to retailers. 


the Georgia law of next 


January prohibits manufacture or keeping 


on hand in any place of business, the sale or giv- 
the State 
liquor that may produce intoxication.”’ 

J J 


SHALL NORTH CAROLINA FOLLOW? 


ing away to induce business within of 


any 


It has been predicted that North Carolina will 
Le the next State to follow Georgia in its method 
of dealing with the drink evil. Under the favor- 
ing conditions existing in Georgia and North Caro- 
lina, where the rural districts and nearly all the 
municipalities are prohibition laws, State 
prohibition cannot be so morally wrong, or legally 
inexpedient, or politically unwise as to forbid the 
ettort to secure its beneficent effects. Atlanta and 
Salisbury, and Wadesboro, and other such com- 
munities need the good which will come to them 
trom prohibition; 


under 


and 
the 
not, salutary laws 


since they have imposed 


upon them from whether 
theft, 
can hardly be 


the 


outside, they wil) 


or forbidding 
rioting, lynching, and murder, it 
regarded 


robbery, 


as unwise to remove great agency 


which incites to these crimes. The open sale of 


whiskey is a menace to the peace and good order 
ot any community where it is permitted, and the 
Siate which seeks to remove such a menace is 
only performing a plain duty in good government. 
4 & 
MINOR MENTION. 
The 


rights spreads. 


turmoil over railroad rates and State's 


Governor of 
of 


the power of the Corporation Commission as out- 


Swanson, Virginia, 


regards the order Judge Pritchard destroying 


rageous Federal interference in the affairs of his 
State. It is now proposed as a remedy that an 


extra session of the Legislature be convened 


enact a passenger rate law, with fines and penal- 


to 


ties, that the inferior Federal Courts cannot inter- 
fere with. 

In South Carolina Justice Gary of the Supreme 
Court was asked to set aside a service of sum- 
mons against the Atlantic Coast Line in a damage 
suit on the ground that it was a Virginia corpora- 
tion. Contrary to Judge Pritchard's ruling, Jus- 


tice Gary held that the defendant company was 
either a domestic corporation subject to the laws 
of the State, or else it was a trespasser. 

In Alabama the Secretary of State has revoked 
the charter of the Southern Railway which has 
1,500 miles of track and millions of dollars worth 
of property in that State. The railroad company 
through resort to the Federal Courts was resist- 
ing certain laws enacted by the recent Legisla- 
ture. 

The Ohio State Republican Central Committee 
endorses Taft for the Presidency over Foraker by a 
vote of 15 to 6.———John Sharp Williams is elected 
to the United States Senate in Mississippi over 
Governor Vardaman by a very close margin—so 
close as to be uncomfortable.— And the big fleet 
is getting ready to go to the Pacific. 

THE COTTON CROP. 

The hot weather, where it has been tempered 
by showers, has been extremely helpful to cot- 
ton, but in Texas, where so large a part of the crop 
is raised, the showers have been lacking; however, 
while the cotton has not so rapidly improved in 
those sections not visited by showers it has not 
suffered any apparent hurt by the hot weather. 

Cotton is doing well—as well as could be ex- 
pected, but it is till backward, and that is the big 
element of weakness in the crop that gaingd only 
three points in July under very favorable condi- 
tions, and still shows an average 
only 75. 


condition of 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME 


MENT. 


RANDOM COM. 


It has been claimed that an investment in good 
point properly applied will pay the farmer a high- 
er per cent for the money expended than any oth- 
er investment he could make on his 
Certainly a good deal in the way of confirming 
sich a claim is impressed upon the mind by a 
reading of the article by Mr. Winans on the first 
page of this week’s Progressive Farmer. The 
opening sentence is one to grip the attention of 
the thoughtful reader and the hold on his atten- 
ition is not relaxed by the writer until he reaches 
the end of his chapter. 

There’s another article this week that has some- 
thing in it of the white heat of timeliness. It is 
the piece by Mr. Beavers on page 3 about the can- 
nery. A cannery for every farm is a good motto. 

Another farmer speaks this week on the stover 
question—giving his experience in a way that is 
caleulated to interest both those who shred their 
corn crop and those who do not. Of course we re- 
fer to Mr. Abernethy’s letter on the second page. 

Much has been said in The Progressive Farmer 
lately about heavier teams and more labor-saving 
machinery on the farms. In fact, we have printed 
numbers of letters in the past few months show- 
ing that our farmers in the Carolinas, Virginia, 
and Tennessee, in fact, in the entire South, are 
rapidly turning to these things. Mr. Harris, writ- 
ing on page 2, from an experience of four years in 
ihe far West, adds strength to the argument that 
the farmers of the South should get away as soon 
as possible from one-horse farming. 

The promised article on raising sheep comes to 
time this week on Mr. French’s Sunny Home 
page, and it should be read and discussed through- 
out the Piedmont section. 

And Uncle Jo—you should not fail to read his 
piece this week. The old man is riled—says 
somebody accused him (he runs a big business in 
fine poultry) of taking the pullet eggs out of the 
shipments sent his customers, so that their eggs 
hatch out roosters; and the roosters from eggs 
shipped by Uncle Jo, like the common run of 
roosters, do not lay eggs themselves. He declares 
he doesn’t know how to tell the sex of eggs, wishes 
he did know, and so on. No wonder his dander 
rose—but we hope Uncle Jo will soon cool off; he 
will miss a lot of comfort these August days if 
he doesn’t. 

Sort of a rest month? Yes, take some rest 
along—but if you think August is no farming 
month you’d better read Mr. Parker’s suggestions 
ior August farming over on page 9. We don't 
know, for certain, but we have a pretty positive 
opinion of our own that a good many people are 
soing to find these August suggestions quite the 
best thing in this week’s Progressive Farmer. 


premises. 





NOTES. 
and Mr. T. B. 
making their appointments to syeak in the almost 


With Dr. Butler Parker both 


continuous succession of Farmers’ Institutes, we 
could not get their August Farm Suggestions in 
time for last week. But we give them in this is- 
sne—still in good time, and our readers will agree 
with us that they were well worth waiting for. 

For several weeks Mr. E. J. Ragsdale, of Wake 
County, with headquarters at LaGrange, will be 
auctioneering at the Eastern tobacco sales. Dur- 
ing his stay he will also represent The Progres- 
sive Farmer, receiving both old and new subscrip- 
tions, at which he has been very successful in the 
past. tive Mr. Ragsdale your renewal and take 
your neighbor along with you as a new subscriber. 

The best piece of news of all, both for the 
folks here in the office and for the big Progressive 
Farmer family everywhere, is that the Editor, Mr. 
Foe, is to return to-day from his six weeks’ South- 
ern trip. It has seemed like six months, not that 
the oifice duties have been irksome in his absences 

for, wonderful worker that he is, he left every- 
thing in such splendid shape for weeks ahead that 
a novice could have kept the work going—but 
cause when he away he takes with him a 
part of everyone in the office, so that we are lone- 
some without him. Especially has his discrimi- 
nating touch been missed in the copy-making d 
partment, for so keen and quick is his perception 
of essentials that he can often double the value of 
a piece of copy by running his bare finger across 
the page. His return is good news for Progres- 
sive Farmer readers, for on his trip he has becn 
inaking investigations and studies in a number of 
subjects that will interest them; and we have nol 
the least doubt that he has some good things in 
store for them which they will see in The Pro- 
sressive Farmer as soon as he gets settled down 
again, 


be 


goes 
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A LITTLE REST NOW. 


\With August comes less strenuous work with 
the farmer. It is well that both man and beast 
can have some leisure after the very hard work 
of the summer. A good pasture at this time is a 
place for al] stock and a few days’ recre- 
aiion for the farmer would be of value to him. 
"he first pressing work of the month is the finish- 
ing or ‘laying by” the cotton crop and late corn. 
\s to the particular time for this work each farm- 
oe must be guided by his own soils and conditions. 


welcome 


el 
4 
BREAK FALLOW LANDS FOR GRAIN. 
In the Piedmont and higher sections fallow 


The earlier this 
The 


land should be plowed for wheat. 
is done the larger the wheat crop will be. 


writer has had practical experience along this 
jine that has proven to him the value of earl) 


preaking for wheat. The land should be plowea 
thoroughly now and replowed or disked later— 
just before time to sow wheat. 


Winter oats ean be planted the last of the 
month in the Piedmont and mountain sections. 
Some good oat growers advise sowing the oats 
proadcast and plowing them under, leaving the 


lend rough. Others advocate the ‘open furrow” 
or “open row” system that has so often been de- 
scribed in The Progressive Farmer. The principie 
in each case is the same: that of putting the oats 
deep in the ground and allowing the winter 
freezes to pulverize the land and slowly fill in 
around the plant. But the best oats the writer 
eyer saw was when the land had been deeply 
broken with a dise plow and the oats put in with 
a wheat drill, two bushels per acre. The land had 
been made fertile by previous good farming, which 
together with the thorough preparation and care- 
ful seeding promised a heavy yield. 
& 
CRIMSON CLOVER. 


Crimson clover in many sections of The Pre 
gressive Farmer territory can be sowed this month 
—in many instances at the last cultivation of the 
crop, and in others, by sowing in the standing 
crop and then cover the seed by running a light 
herrow or ultivator between the rows. If a cul- 
tivator is ised the teeth should not be allowed to 
run deeper than is necessary to cover the clover 


seed. Sow at the rate of fifteen pounds of clean 
seed per acre. Where there is doubt about get- 
ting a stand of clover, it will be well to mix rye 


with the clover seed, say, six to eight pounds of 
clover seed per acre and half bushel of rye. This 
will give a good crop that will furnish grazing for 
light stock in late fall and early spring, and later 
can be cut for hay or turned under for succeeding 
crops. The grazing and crop of hay furnish only 
a small part of the value of this crop. Its chief 
value is in protecting the soil from loss of fertility 
by the leaching of winter rains. When this is 
considered with the value of the grazing and crop 
of hay, it should strongly appeal to all farmers. 
If possible, sow native or Southern rye. It is 
much better for the Southern farmer than North- 


J 


YOU MIGHT TRY A LITTLE RAPE, TOO. 


Rape for winter grazing for hogs, sheep, and pos- 
sibly dry cattle, can be put in this month. It will 
be well for our farmers to experiment with this 
comparatively new crop to most of them and learn 
its value as a forage plant. If put in broadeast, 
Plant six to eight pounds of seed per acre, and, ff 
drilled, from three to five pounds per acre. 


J 


TURNIPS AND SWEET POTATOES. 
In this connection it may be well to remind our 
immers of the importance of a big ‘‘turnip patch.” 
ihe land should be fertile and well prepared. Sow 
rulabagas at once, other varieties later. In many 


seclions it is not too late to put out cuttings from 
sweet 


1; 


potatoe vines. From these cuttings grow 
Our nicest and best potatoes for planting. Also, 
the protatoes grown from cuttings will keep mueh 


better than those grown from slips or draws. The 
bolato is one of our cheapest and best paying 
crops, and should be more largely grown than at 
present 


years. 





MR. GEORGE F. PARROTT, 


President North Carolina State Farmers’ Alliance. 


The North Carolina Farmers Alliance 
meets at Hillsboro next Tuesday and Wednes- 
day for tts twenty-first annual session. Under 
the effictent management of President Parrott 
and Secretary Parker—not forgetting the 
inimitable Cates, tts Lecturer—the Order has 
had a good twelve-month, and next week's 
sesston promises to be one of the best tn recent 


land. Dry soil and sunshine are death to the sec- 
ond crop. The best time to plant is immediately 
after a rain, and preferably on a cloudy day, cov- 
ering the potatoes as soon as dropped. A rich soil 
is necessary for best results with this crop. 
7 


ARE YOU GOING TO PULL FODDER? 


With this month comes the usual fodder-pulling 
time in many sections. Are you preparing to con- 
tinue this wasteful method, or will you let your 
corn stand longer, then cut and shock it as has 
been advised in The Progressive Farmer? Each 
render must decide this very important question 
for himself. 

7 
PREPARATION FOR ALFALFA SHOULD BEGIN. 


To those who expecting to plant alfalfa 
this fall we will again say all preparatory work 
should be done several weeks before time to sow 
the seed. If your land has not been already pre- 
pared, it will soon be too late to do so for this 
fall’s planting. Deep plowing immediately before 
planting the seeds usually results in a failure of 
the crop. The dry weather that usually follows 
dries out the soil and the plant perishes. The land 
should be plowed long enough before seeding time 
to allow two or three rains to settle the soil and 
make it firm for the alfalfa roots to strike into. 
At seeding time simply make a fine seed-bed not 
more than two or three inches deep with disc 
harrow, sow twenty-five to thirty pounds of seed 
per acre, and cover not over an inch deep with 
light harrow. Seeding can begin the last of Au- 
gust and continue to the middle of September, 
sometimes later, but the earlier seeding is prefer- 
able. 


are 


of 
DON'T SKIP YOUR INSTITUTE. 


each farmer we 
taining to your farming operations. 


say: 


If the 





1 
IRISH POTATOES—SECOND CROP. 
The second crop of Irish potatoes is an import- 
ant 


One and should be more largely grown in sec- 
Plant only sound pota- 
toes and at a time when there is “a season’’ in the 


ons where it sueceeds. 


go, and ask questions per- 
Insti- 





MESSAGE 





FROM PRESIDENT 


PARROTT. 


Some Important Questions to Come Up at State 
Alliance Next Week—Instructions to Delegates. 


Messrs. Editors: With no little pleasure we 
look forward to next Tuesday, August 13th, the 
annual meeting day for the State Alliance. We 
hope that every county in which there is an or- 
gunization will be fully represented and that each 
will have something to suggest for the 
eood of the order and for the good of mankind. 
No well informed man who has the proper re- 
card for truth will declare that the Alliance 
stands for anything other than for the scattering 
of peace and prosperity all over this land of ours. 
Gur purpose is to build up, not to destroy; we an- 
tagonize poverty and strife among men; nothing 
nore. 

Our meeting will be a very important one. We 
will probably discuss with a view to some action 
ihe buying of wrapping for our next cotton crop; 
®“lso the marketing of our cotton, as well as the 
eftitude of the American Tobacco Company to- 
ward cultivation of tobacco. 

Let delegates at their leisure note just what 
suggestions they wish to offer; also any specific 
nutter which they are instructed by their County 
Alliance to bring before the State meeting. 
Again, let me urge delegates to be on hand, 
and should anything occur so that the principal 
cannot attend, then let your alternate know in 
time for him to report at headquarters at Hills- 
boro at 12.00 M. on August 13th. 

GEO. F. PARROTT, President. 
Kinston, N. C. 


aclegate 


CONGRESSMAN SMALL’'S WORK IN THE EAST. 
The district 
ranged for this week by Congressman Small should 


agricultural meetings in his ar- 


command the enthusiastic attendance of the farm- 
ers and other people of that section. The Progres- 
sive Farmer has frequently called the attention of 
its readers to the wisdom and profit of taking the 
fullest advantage of the bulletins and other helps 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
In a recent letter, Representative John H. Small 
said ‘‘I have been impressed since I have held my 
position as Representative with the lack of inter- 
est on the part of the people in the work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture as com- 
pared with other agricultural sections, notably tu 
the Middle West.’”’ When the farmers of the West 
or other sections have availed themselves of the 
advantages offered by the Department, it has inva- 
riably been to their profit. In the South we have 
heen active in gaining the good we might 
have received from keeping in closer touch with 
the work of the Agricultural Department. 

Seeing an opportunity to do a good turn for the 
agricultural interests in his District, Mr. Small has 
secured from the Department of Agriculture a 
number of experts who will meet and speak to the 
farmers at a series of educational meetings to be 
held at the county-seats of seven counties. 

Mr. W. L. Spoon, the Department’s road expert, 
of whom some mention was made in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer, will speak to the farmers ana 
others on the subject of building better roads. 

Mr. A. D. Shamel, of Iowa, an expert of nation- 
al reputation on the culture and breeding of corn 
and tobacco, will discuss these subjects. Mr. 
Shamel has won distinction by his work on corn 
improvement in the West, but for the last two or 
three yvears has been devoting himself largely to 
the improvement of tobacco. 

Another representative of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Mr. E. B. Boykin, of South Carolina, 


less 


The Farmers’ Institutes will continue through] Will speak on the improvement of cotton—a sub- 
the most of August. These Institutes are for]|ject to which he has devoted much time and study, 
the farmers and should be largely attended. Tu]as well as successful experimentation. 


The subjects of drainage and dredging, of such 
importance to the East, will be handled by Prof. 


tute party cannot answer them to your satisfac-| J. O. Wright, a native of North Carolina, who is 

tion, perhaps your neighbor can; the result will|the Supervising Drainage Engineer of the United 

be the same to the questioner. The way to get] States Experiment Stations; while forestry—how 

ihe most out of these Institutes is to attend them]|to take care of the forests and how to handle the 

and ask questions. timber to best advantage—will be explained by 
Bie con a Mr. F. G. Plummer, who is an expert of reputa- 
ae wa s tion and wide knowledge, and has visited all the 
NEXT WEEK'S PAPER, States in the Union. 

There is just room to say that there will be These meetings will begin each morning at half- 
something in next week’s paper about the right] past ten o’cloek, and for the convenience of our 
kind of cows to keep, and it will be a striking] veaders in the East, we give here a list of the 
article, too. Unele Jo will take time by the fore-| meetings to be held this week 
flock in one of his best poultry talks. Mr. French Elizabeth City, Monday, August 5th; Hertford, 
pwin talk, as only he ean, about the eost of im-] Tuesday, August 6th; Edenton, Tuesday night, 
proving stock, and will show how easily it is with-]| August 6th; Plymouth, Wednesday, August 7th; 
lin reach of any progressive farmer. These are] Washingion, Thursday, August Sth; Greenville, 
|just the beginning—-there will be many others| Friday, August 9th; Williamston, Saturday, Au- 


we haven't to mention. 


gust 10; Gatesville, Monday, August 12th. 
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SHEEP-RAISING 


Messrs. Editors: A reader, J. F. 
W., of King’s Mountain, N. C., writes 
asking several questions concerning 
sheep-breeding, saying he has 
interested from reading what has 
been published in The Progressive 
Farmer from time to time. His pas- 
tures are reasonably clear except for 


a good many thistles and he wishes 
first to know if sheep will destroy 
these. They will not—in fact, I 
know of no animal that will eat 
them, but they may be gotten rid of 
very rapidly by the use of a good 
heavy hoe. Let none produce seed 


and they will soon be out of the way. 
Cost of New Stock. 


Having had no experience with 
sheep, this reader contemplates 
starting with eight or ten ewes—the 
common stock of the country—and 
breeding these to a pure bred ram. 
(He has 30 or 40 acres of pasture.) 
We would make the number twenty 
or twenty-five as it will take as much 
time to care for ten as the larger 
number, and too, a ram can handle 
twenty-five to forty, so the expense 
for this item would be proportionate- 
ly less. Good common stock ewes 
ought to be bought at from $2.50 to 
$3 each, and high grades of the mut- 
ton breeds, all young (1 to 4 years 
old), at $4.75 to $5.25 each, weigh- 
ing upwards of 100 pounds. A really 


IN THE PIEDMONT SECTION. 


been | 





good yearling registered ram would| 


cost from $15 to $25 and should 
weigh 175 pounds in good condition. 
We would purchase a Shropshire or 
Dorsett, as the idea is to sell the 


lambs as babies. 
What the 


He may 


Lambs Should Bring. 


expect three to four 
pounds of wool per head from the 
common ewes, and from five to six 
and one-half pounds each from the 
high-grade Shropshires (ours 


pro-| 


duced the latter weight the present | 
year), and the price should be from} 


25c. to 29c. per pound at the mills 
for a product free from burrs. The 
lambs should at from one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty days old 
weigh from 80 to 120 pounds each, 
and, if fat, should bring from $4 to 
$6 each depending on the sort 
market within reach. This for spring 
lambs. If the ewes can be induced 
to breed August 1st and the lambs 
come by January 


price may be obtained on a large city 
market. The price the past spring 


ranged from 9c. to 12c. gross, but 
these winter lambs require’ extra 
treatment; must have good blue 


grass, clover and rye pasture and be 
furnished a strong grain ration. 

I wouldn’t advise the winter lamb 
for the beginner, but would advise 
breeding the ewes in October and No- 
vember, so the lambs will be drop- 
ped the during the last of February 
and first of March. Then having a 
good rye pasture to supplement the 
permanent pasture the lambs may be 
made fat with very little grain and 
a large profit (from 80 to 100 per 
cent) made on the investment. 


Feed for Ewes and Lambs. 
We 
years 


prefer ewes from two to six 
old, as from those of these 
ages We may expect large, strong 
lambs at birth and the ewes will 
mind them better than will younger 
ones. Sow the rye in the corn fields 
at the last working of the crop and 
the expense will be nothing but the 
cost of seed, about 75ec. to $1 per 
acre. Seven or eight acres of good 
strong land will furnish grazing for 
25 ewes and lambs; then the land 
may be turned in May and sowed in 


peas and sorghum June Ist. Then 
when the peas and sorghum have 
been harvested for hay, the land may 


be disked thoroughly both ways and 
sowed in timothy and red top during 
September and the following Feb- 
ruary sapling clover seed should be 
added (a small amount may be sowed 
with the timothy in September, but 
the bulk of the seed should, in our 


judgment be sowed in the spring on 
fields in Western Piedmont and 


mountain sections). 

Feed this sorghum, pea, and clover 
and timothy hay in liberal quantities 
to the ewes; clean out the mangers 
each day and feed the discarded por- 


tions to stock, cattle and breeding 
cows. Handled in this way there 


will be no loss of feed and all classes 
of stock will do well as the sheep will 
pick out the finer portions of the hay 
while the cattle can handle the coarse 


| portions equally well. 


of | 


1st a much higher | 


Let this good work of live stock 
improvement go on. The Southeast 
is coming into her own. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
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and shows convincingly WHY it is 





, ARE YOU READY TO BUY A HAY PRESS ? 


If so, don’t overlook the ROYAL, or you will forever regret it. The ROYAL Steel Hay 
Press is a staunchly built, full-circle press, mechanically perfect, that works easier, wears 
better, turns out better bales and costs less to operate and keep in order than any press in 





paying out your hard-earned money for one and, incidentally, describes the 
“The King of ’Em All.” 
on a postal card will bring the book, Free of Charge. 


———n IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y, 


existence. These are strong claims, but we 

are ready toprove them—absolutely. If you 

are open to conviction, write to-day for our 

Hay Press Booklet. It contains a whole lot 

of valuable information, tells just what you 

ought to know about Hay Presses before 
Your request 


ROYAL 
ddress, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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or dead furrows. 
team. The 
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Reversible 
circular which we 


send free 
send oure 


wil 


Proposition that will save you mo 


er 
‘with — side strain and regulates 
ra heavy improved steel 
wheels with dust ap and removable chilled 
boxes. Constructed to meet the growing de- 
mand for a riding plow that will do the 
ork without leaving the landin ridges ——— 
ssfully operated by anyone who can drive @ 
Sulky Plow ‘is a lat 
money-maker for the up-to-date Yrarme r, fully dese ribed in a 
at the same time we i 
alog describing **The Lovejoy | Line’’ 
If we have no dealer near you we w = to make you a Special Price 


THE LOVEJOY CO., 708 FOUNDRY. STREET, CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


AM BRIDGE 


REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOW 


good work on level land or hill-side; 
ridges or deac furrows; tighter draft than a hand p 
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t for raising plows; adjust- { 
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of Farm Tools. 











That is the way 
friends are using that privilege. 
with us, do so now. You will find 


ing. Come to see or write us. 


J. J. T*’omas, Pres. 
A. A. Thompson, Vice-President. 





“MY BANK” 


our customers refer 
If you have not opened an account 


take pleasure in extending every rr consistent with safe b 
THE COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS. BANK, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $200,000 00. 





to us. Many of our farmer 


We 
bank- 


the relations most pleasant. 


B. S. Jerman, 
H. W. 


Cashier. 
Jackson, Asst. Cashier. 














Hay baled with a Dederick Baling Press may 
relied upon to sell for a higher 
A Dederick bale is invariably neatest, 


other presses. 
smoothest and most compac 


DEDERICK’S 


be 
rice than the produs tof 


t. 


BALING 
PRESSES 


are most profitable to operate, because they make not 
For simplicity, 


only the best bale, 
ease of 
fe qualled,. 


but the most bales. 
operation and volume of ontput, 
The wonderful durability of ‘Dederick’s 


they are 


saling Presses, their freedom from breakage delays 
pe repair bills, often results in an aggregate saving 


equal to the first cost of the press. 
presses seeped jially adapted to 
Sent Fr 


eatalogue, illustrating 
every baling purpose. 


| P. K. Dederick’s Sons, 64 


Write for descriptive 


Tivoli St., Albany, N.Y. 











es; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
Engin Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 
— Mills; all modern and up-to- 
ate. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON, GEORGIA. 














DON’T RUST FENCE 


Galvanized so heavily can’t 
rust. 40 Carbon Spring Steel. 
No agents. 30 days’ free 
trial. Farm and Poultry 
Fence Catalogue No. 57. 4f 
Styles wn Fence, Oata 
logue G One or both free. 

THE WARD FENO. CO. 
Box & Marion, Ind. 


Bell, Hay Curing Rack 
| 








READY FOR USE 





‘ONIYOLS YOR AAACTION 














Ht 
(Patented October 15, 1906.) 


Solves the problem of curing pea vine, 
alfalfa or other hay, almost regardless of 
weather conditions, as the racks give interior 
venti ation, and keep hay from touching 
ground, thereby causing it to cure out nicely 
wren other methods fail. On? handling 
completes the work, and the hay is safe. 
For prices and circular giving full particulars 
address 


eH. €&. BELL, 
BURKEVILLE, VA. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 





SEABOARD AIR. 


THE CHEAPEST | 


ARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré southern Lands. 


They are tre best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymanp and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a rowing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pa:a- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 
year. 
The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate plenty of fuel, good water, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other pert of the country, excellent school 
facilit and every advantage desired by 
law-abid ag and intelligent citizens. 

The South bas extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it, and bay wagons, implements, furniture 
and house oy supplies, and put some money 
in the bank 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business map 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. © 


LINE RAILWAY. 


THE EXPOSITION LINE TO NORFOLK. 


HAMPTON 
ROADS. 


JAMESTOWN 


EXPOSITION. 


NORFOLK, 
VA. 


APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER 3OTH 1907. 


SPECIAL RATES FROM RALEIGH, 


Rourd trip season tice kets__-..----- $8 25 
Round trip 60 day tickets_____ 7.50 


Coach excursion rates sold on each Tuesday and Friday. 
odin Sleeping Pullman and Parlor Cars.’ 


endorsed **Not Gi: 
19th and continue until close of ex position. 

4e-For rates r 
tives named below. 


Rourd trip 10 day tickets___-_______- ... £6 80 
Round trip coach excursion tick ets- 400 

Limited seven days and en- 
Other tickets go on sale April 


m other points apply to your nearest Seaboard Agent, or representa- 


Unexceiled Passenger Service via Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Watch for announcement of 
dress C. H. GATTSIS, 


Improved Schedules. 
Traveling Agent 
City Pass nger Agent, Raleigh, N.C. 


For information and literature, ad- 


Raleigh, N.c., J. F. MITCHELL 
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CAN SEX IN EGGS 
Messrs. Editors: In this talk, 


with your permission, to use a mili- 
tury expression (not slang), I would 
like to ‘“‘side step’? long enough to 
answer a personal letter to me froin 
one of the ever-increasing Progres- 
<ive Farmer Family, and also a pa- 
tron of the old man’s poultry faru. 
ihis season. Here’s the letter: 

“The purpose of this missive is to 
inform you as to success with eggs 
I purchased of you; also to ask you 
if you know of any way that I can 
exchange roosters for pullets, and at 
what difference, ete? I purchased 
one hundred Single-Comb White Lez- 
horn eggs and they hatched 60 chicks 
and we have raised fifty-five. When 
my wife took them from the basket 
to sit, she said: ‘My dear, they will 
be nearly all roosters, as the pullet’s 
eggs have been taken out.’ I made 
light of what she said, but to my as- 
tonishment, as well as regret, it turn- 
ed out just as she said. I have fif- 
teen pullets and forty roosters.” 


A Fortune for the Man Who Can Tell. 


Now, what nettled the old man was 
the fact that he was accused of re- 
moving the pullet eggs from a ship- 
ment. I confess that I do not know 
a pullet’s egg—that is, an egg that 
will hatch a pullet. A fortune awaits 
the man or woman who can tell be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt the sex in 
an egg before it is hatched. Students 
have been working for years on this 
subject, and are no nearer a solution 
than when they started. There are 
all sorts of theories advanced, such 
us the size of the air cell determining 
th sex, or a long egg for cockerels 
and a round one for -pullets, or sit- 
ting the hen in the morning and you 





BE DISTINGUISHED? 


will hatch cockerels, in the evening 
pullets. Then there’s the straw hat 
and the sun-bonnet theory. Still an- 
other is that the first half of a cluten 
of eggs will hatch roosters and the 
second half pullets. None of these 


old beliefs can be relied on; they 
have all had a thorough test and 


have been found wanting. 


Nature Fixes Percentage Against the 
Pullcts. 


But there is one fact that has been 
proven time and again, and that is 
that in every hatch of one hundred 
eggs you will have forty pullets and 
sixty cockerels—the exception proves 
the rule. It is unfortunate that it is 
so, especially where one is counting 
on layers to build up a flock. The 
poultryman’s lot is not a happy one 
at best, but I believe it is a 
business where fewer tricks of the 
trade are practiced than in most oth- 
ers, but keeping out the pullet’s eggs, 
or eggs that will hatch pullets, is no. 
one of the few tricks. Don’t doubt 
but that the gentleman’s better-half 
was sincere in her belief, but there 
was no deception on our part, for at 
hatching time when rush orders are 
being filled, our whole attention is 
directed to the filling of orders on 
dates specified, and we have no time, 
and no inclination to guess which 
are the cockerel and which are the 
pullet eggs. 

One more point. Every year poul- 
trymen have this same complaint; in 
fact, have the trouble themselves, 
and are frequently forced to sacrifice 
every fall a lot of promising cock- 
erels on the local market. 

UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 








The Composition of Eggs. 
If the poultry keeper knows the 
composition of eggs he will better un- 
derstand how to feed to furnish the 
proper food elements needed to pro- 
duce them. Scientists have found, 
after many analyses, that eggs con- 
tain about 5 per cent water, 17 per 
cent protein and 33 per cent carbo- 
hydrates. 

There is only about twice as much 
carbohydrates as protein, while in 
most grain there are from six to ten 
limes as much. What bran, which is 
considered very rich in protein, con- 
tains more than three times as much 
carbohydrates as protein. Wheat 
contains nearly seven times as much; 


oats, five times; corn, nine times, 
and barley, eight times. Oil meal, 
on the other hand, contains nearly 


as much protein as carbohydrates; 
gluten meal, one and one-third times 


as much carbohydrates as protein; 
cottonseed meal, twice as much; 
cow’s milk, nearly as much; dried 


blood, fifty-two times as much; meat 
meal, nearly thirty times as much. 

When it is desired to make a ra- 
tion of any of the grains for the pro- 
duction of eggs, it can be seen that 
it is necessary to mix with any of 
them some of the concentrated feeds, 
Which contain a great deal of protein. 
Thus, if wheat is fed, meat meal 
should be taken into the ration. Tz 
corn is made the bulk of the grain 
ration, a liberal amount of dried 
blood should also be fed. Since wa- 
ter makes up a half of the composi- 
tion of eggs, it is essential that the 
laying hens have an abundance of 
clean water at all times of the day.—- 
Colman’s Rural World. 





To Keep Flies From Stock. 


They say that— 
1. A bunch of smartweed mashed 
and juice rubbed upon eattle or 


horses will keep off the flies. 

2. Get petroleum oil and use on 
cows or around barns, and you will 
not be troubled with flies. It will heal 
a barb-wire cut smooth and quickly. 

3. Take grease of any kind, old 


rancid lard, or meat fryings, any 
kind of grease will do, so it will 
retain the carbolic acid. To every 


pint of grease add a tablespoonful of 
the crude carbolic acid or a table- 
spoonful of the refined acid, and stir 
it up until well mixed, then after the 
cows are milked, in the morning be- 
fore turning them out, rub the mix- 
ture over them, giving them a dab 
here and there, especially their heads 


and legs. It is quickly done, and 
need not be repeated oftener than 


every third day unless the flies are 


very bad. Any one can judge for 
themselves how often to apply the 
remedy. 





Lands for Sale! 


We have several thousand acres of fertile, 
wellimproved, Farm Lands, without rocks, 
in this and adjoining Countier, which we 
wish to get settled up with tbrifty white 
farmers. We offer these lands in tracts of 50 
to 1,000 acres at from $10.00 to $30.00 per acre, 
according to locations and improvement. 
One-Fourth Cash balance in three to five 
years at 8 interest. 

«For further inf. rmation, address 





J. Pope Brown, 
J. L. Anderson, Jr., 


Hawkinsville, - . Georgia. 
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Good Paint is 
as Necessary 
to a Barn as 


Exposure to the weather without a preserving coat of paint 


soon causes decay. 


When the paint on your buildings and imple- 


ments begins to show wear, and bare spots appear, repaint with 


Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil. 


Don't wait until decay and rust 


have set in and joints have become loose; better paint a little while 


before it is needed than a little while after. 
ventative rather than a curative measure. 


Repainting is a pre- 
Repaint with Pure White 


Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, because Pure White Lead will give 
better protection and longer protection than any imitation or sub- 


stitute. Practice proves it. 


You can know Pure White Lead by the Dutch Boy trade mark 


found on the side of the keg. 


It is positive identification of Pure 


White Lead made by the Old Dutch Process—the genuine and 
unadulterated old-fashioned paint material. Look for the Dutch Boy. 


Send for Book 


**A Talk on Paint,” gives valuable information 


on the paint subject. 


New York, 
Chicago, 


Bros. Co.) 


Buffalo, 


Boston, 
St. Louis, 


Sent free upon request. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
In whichever of the following cities is nearest yous 


Cleveland, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 











Cincinnati, 














pumping 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





re 


OING a job with an 
enginein less than one- 
half the time and with 
less than one-half the labor required 

to do it without the use of gasoline 

engine power, is making money tor 
the farmer. 

There are plenty of such jobs on 
the farm. 

And while you are making money 
this way you are saving your strength 
and lengthening your days; another 
reason for making the investment. 

Powers for the farmers’ use have 
come to be a necessity. 
the uses youcan put a gasoline engine 
to: sawing wood, 
churning or operating tlhe cream sep- 
arator, running feed mill, shelling or 
shredding corn, threshing, and nu- 
merous othe jobs ot this nature. 

They enable farmers to do their 
work faster, do it better, do it easier 
and accomplish more than farmers 
have ever been able to accomplish 
before in the history of the world. 

I. H. C. engines have done much to 
bring all this about. 

They are the one line of engines 
that have been perfected and are man- 
ufactured specially for farmers’ use. 

The company that builds the l. H.C. 


Think of 


water, 





Tor Farmers 


engines also makes an extensive line 
of unexcelled harvesting machines. 

It can no more afford to let an in- 
efficient gasoline engine go out from 
its shops than it can afford to send 
out a poorly built or poor working 
binder or mower. 

If you will investigate the I. H.C. 
engines you will find that they are 
engines you can depend upon always. 
You must have dependability. 

You will find them economical in 
operation. 

You will find them simple and easy 
tounderstand. That is all-important 
to the man who is not an expert 
mechanic. 

You will always Be able to get from 
them their full rating of power, and 
mom, You will have a choice of 
varied styles and sizes, so that your 
exact needs will be fully met. Vertical, 
in 2 and 3-H. P. 

Horizontal (including portable and 
stationary), in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 
20-H. P. 

If you want to be fully advised on 
superior farm powers, call and take 
the matter up with our local agents. 
They will give you all particulars, or 
write or call for catalog and colored 
hanger illustrating and describing 
these engines. 
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NEW YORK - MARKETS. 
Progressive Farmer Representative 
Keeps Our Readers Posted as to 
the Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products. 


New York, August 3, 1907. 

Country produce is well sustained 
as to price, and with a drouth pre- 
vailing all around this section that 
threatens utter destruction to crops 
we have to draw on parts of the 
country more favored, to a greater 
extent than usual. 

Potatoes and Vegetables.—Pota- 
toes have fallen off in receipt both 
from the South and Long Island and 
New Jersey. In consequence the 
market shows greater strength, and 
while rates have not gained material- 
ly, the outlook is in favor of the 
seller. No. 1, Southern Rose, per 
barrel, $2.50@ and this is about 
a fair average for other varieties of 
white potatoes, while reds appear to 
be 25c. per barrel less. Sweets are 
in light supply and fine stock will 
fetch $5@6 per barrel for yellow, 
and $3@3.50 for red or white. On- 
ions have been plentiful and at the 
moment are slightly lower. Md. and 
Va., red, per barrel, $2.75@38, and 
practically the same for yellow. Cu- 
cumbers steady within the range of 
$1.75 @2.25 per barrel for Southern 
prime stock. Cabbage firm at $5@6 
per 100. igg-plant somewhat de- 
clined and working out at $2.50@3 
for 60-quart crate from Norfolk. Pep- 
pers lower and quoted at 75¢c.@$1 
per basket or carrier for North Caro- 
lina or Florida stock. Rhubarb has 
advanced and is quoted $1.50 @2 per 
one hundred bunches. String beans 
steady at $1.50 and $2.00 per 
basket for green. Squash, Southern 
marrow, 75c.@$1 per barrel, and $1 
@1.25 for yellow crookneck. The 
finest grades of tomatoes—fancy 
stock, and well ripened bring $1@ 
1.50 per box per box. But of such 
stock there is no great amount and 
the general run is from 30@50c. per 
earrier. There is said to be biggest 
crop on the peninsula ever known, 
while a couple of months ago it was 
said a complete failure was likely. 
Large packing concerns will have 
enough to keep them busy and while 
the jobbing grocers have no great 
amount on hand, the chances are 
that by January 1st, quotations from 
jobbers will be much lower than at 
present. Celery is dull, and cannot 
be quoted at above 25@40c. per 
dozen. Corn, 75¢c.@$1.50 per 100. 

Fruits and Melons.—The apple 
supply enlarges day by day, but the 
amount of undesirable stock seems 
to pull down the better varieties. The 
best hand-picked will fetch $2.50@3 
per barrel for red or green, and from 
this the range down to $1@2. 
Peaches, also, arrive in bad shape, 
and fetch hardly enough to pay the 
cost of shipment. If the stock meets 
the it will bring $1.75 @2 per 
earrier for Ga. Md. and Del. per 
basket, 50@75c. Georgia pears $3 
@7 per barrel for LeConte, the latter 
of course being for top grades; Kief- 
ers, $3@4. Cherries firm and work- 
ing out at 75¢e.@S85c. for 8-tb. bas- 
kets of sour. Grapes, N. C., per car- 
rier, $2@2.25. Blackberries, per 
quart, 5@8ec. Gooseberries, extra 
large, quart, 12@18e. Muskmelons 
are plentiful and worth per standard 
crate, Southern, $1@2.25. Water- 
melons well held at $18 @35 per 100. 

Wheat shows some gain and all re- 
ports seem to tend to a higher basis. 


3, 


is 


test 


At the close December is $1.02% 
against 83%4c. same time last year. 
Corn shows little change and _ is 
quoted at 60% for December against 
543g last year. Mixed oats, 26-32 
pounds on track 51¢e. Hay shows no 
change and is held at $1.20 per 100 
pounds in bales for prime stock. No. 
1, $1.15. Clover, fancy mixed, $1@ 
1.05. Rye straw long, 60@65c. per 
100 pounds. 

Cotton is well held and in no part 
of the market is any weakness dis- 
played. Spot middling uplands, 13c., 
against 10.90c. last year and mid- 
dling gulf, 13.25c. against 11.15c. 

Butter shows little if any change. 
Demand and supply are well equal- 
ized. Extra creamery, 24% @25c. 
Seconds to firsts, 21@24c. Factory, 
19144 @21ec. Process, 20@22%c. 

Eggs lower, save for very best 
grades. Finest Western, 19@ 20c.; 
average best, 17%@18c. 


ee ee 





Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIGH, Aug. 5, 1907. 


Cotton, good. -.....-------.13 13-16 to 13 15-16 
Off grades --10% to 12 








Baltimore Provisions. 


BALTIMORE MD., Aug. 


flour—Winter patent ~_..._____34 65 
bed Spring patents__........ 5 15 
Wheat, Spot contract...-..--.. 90 
Southern by sample......--.. 62 
Corn—Southern white.......... 56 
Nats—No. 2, mixed ..........-. 471; 
Rye—No. 2. 82 
Sutter—Fancy imitation .—... 
Rutter—Fancy creamery. 
Butter—Store packed} ._..... — 
Eggs—Fresh 
Cheese 
Sugar—Fine granulated.___.__ 
3ugar—Coarse granulated____. 


5, 1907. 
@#4 85 
@ 5 45 
90! 
86 














Richmond Tobacco Market. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Richmond, Va., Aug. 5, 1907. 

There is no change to report from 
our market. Stocks are becoming 
less and less and there is still an 
active demand for all low grades, 
which continue to sell at compara- 
tively higher prices than the better 
grades. The weather has been favor- 
able for the growth of the new crop. 
It has been hot with occasional show- 
ers and while we may. not expect 
much of an increase over last year, 
in the dark section the planting has 
been slightly decreased, we hope that 
we shall still make as much tobacco 
as we made in 1906, and that the 
tobacco will be of better quality, 
though it will probably be deficient 
in length. 


Bright 

ss Wrrappers. Fillers. 

wumenw [eei 18 @? 

15 @22%! 9 @10 
25 @40 j1l @13 _ 
Cutters, Smokers 
10 @12 |9 @10 

-|13 @14 |10 @11 
M4 @2/4411 @l2_ 
-cured. Dark-fired 
@ § 44@ 4% 
44%@ 5 

| @ 6 

@'5 


Common... 


Good _ 











Medium... 





Common. 
Good 
Wrappers 





115 @60 
STATISTICS. 
ace ____—sHhds. 
Receipts __--__- cece |) Ag TED 
Deliveries__- = 2,054 

STOCK ON HAND. 
Ins pected ae eX 
Uninspected............... | 6,849 
Loose Tobaeco -- eke | a 


10 





T. 


10,995 Ibs 





Richmond Produce Market, 


RICHMOND, Va., Aug. 5, 1907. 
Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 
POULTRY—LIVE. 


Chickens, spring, large lb. --.- 18 





Chickens, small 18 





Ducks, large-_-_-. 
Guineas 
BUTTER. 


Choice family packed, per lb.-. 
Choice dairy packed 
Choice store packed 


EGGS. 


Crates, nearby, fresh laid 
Crates, from other sections 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Apples, fancy, cloth covd, bbl., $3 50 @4 
Apples, choice per basket -.... 125@ 15 
Black berries, crate @ 
Peaches, Fla , per carrier___.... @ 
Blackeye Peas—Per bus (a 
Beans—Navy, No.1 white 

Common tochoice, per bus... 
Potatoes—Choice, per bbl 

Florida Fancy. per b 
Tomatoes, tancy, per carrier... 
Squash, choice, per case 
Clay Peas 
Canteloupes per crate 


75 
75 


2 40 


Timothy 
Light Clover, mixed —... 
Clover, mixed 


City, sacked 

Country, bolted, sacked 
MILL-FEED. 

Shipstuff, ton, winter. 

Bran, winter 

Shipstuff, spring---.............. 

Bran 


65 @ 66 


24 
23 
23 


99 
<2 


00 @ 2% 00 
00 
00 


00 








STRAW. 





Compressed 
Loose-pressed, large bales 


50@ 900 
9 50 10 00 





Petersburg Peanuts. 

Petersburg, Va., Aug. 5, 1907. 

Spanish, per bushel 
Virginias, fancy - 


machine picked-__ 
shelling stock 


@ 
@ 


“ (a 


(0,000 TELEGRAPHERS ARE 
WANTED. 


Southern Telegraph School Contracts 
to Furnish Several Hundred 
of That Number. 


NEWNAN’S SCHOOL 10 THE FRONT. 


The Southern is the South’s Fore- 
most Telegraph School and 
One of the Best in the 
United States. 





Prof. F. P. Johnson, of the South- 
ern Telegraph School, was in Atlanta 
Thursday to meet several prominent 
Railroad officials. 

The new law that requires the 
Telegraph Companies to put on a 
man for every nine hours work will 
go into effect next January, and it is 
estimated that 10,000 men will be 
needed to satisfy the demand in the 
South and West. 

Prof. Johnson agreed to furnish 
and get ready 300 of this number. 
The salaries will run from fifty to 
one hundred dollars per month. 
Many of these positions can be filled 
by ladies and it is thought that a 
great many girls will turn their at- 
tention to Telegraphy instead of 
Stenography as the work is much 
lighter and the pay much better. 

As a result of this unusual con- 
tract to furnish so many operators 
in so short a time Profs. Bowden 
and Johnson are making a splendid 
proposition to all who wish to work 
for a good salary another year. The 
regular fifty-five-dollar scholarship 
that has never been cut down since 
the school was established several 
years ago is now being offered at 
$30 for life scholarship, including 
all books and stationary and posi- 
tions guaranteed. 

New students are coming nearly 
every day and it seems now that 
Profs. Bowden and Johnson will fill 
their contract to furnish the 300 
operators to one road. Other roads 
are wanting similar contracts. The 
railroads recognize the splendid 
equipment of this school and want 
all the students it turns out. - Several 
students left this week for good jobs. 
Write, H. S. Bowden, Newnan, Ga. 


When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


please 





T per ct. Prefersed Stock. 
ER LS ER RE 


Taxes paid by the corporation of the 
Hunter Manufacturing and ¢ om mission 
Company, of Greensboro, one of the most 
successful concerns in the State. Havine 
a paid in Capital of $300,000.00 common 
stock and $125 0U0.00 preferred. The bugj- 
ness is profitable and secure- The Com. 
pany will redeem this stock in ten years, 
Our knowledge of the management justj- 
fies usin highly recommending this to 
investors. Price par and accrued interest, 
In Lots to Suit. Details and references 
furnished. 


Trast Department 


SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO., 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Capital and Surplus, $335,000.00. 
E. P. Wharton Prerident. 
A. W. McAlister, Vice President. 
A. M. Seales, 2nd Vice President. 
Robt C. Hood, Asst. Manager. 





Shorthorns—Registered! 


Calves by o* cows in calf to Red Cloud, first 
at Ohio and Virginia State Fairs, 1906 or the 
$1,000 Best Goods, aMarr Bessie by the $10,000 
World’s Champion Choice Goods. Straight 
Scotch and best American tribes. 


Burke’s Garden Cattle Co., Tazewell, Va. 


Burn- 


Money, 


The planters of the South who pull fodder 
and burn their cornstalks in the spring, are 
burning up $2.55 to $5.00 per acre, Which can 
be saved by writing for Free Catalogue, St. 
Alban’s Cornstalk Shredder, telling when to 
cut and howtoshock. I. A. MADDEN, Gen, 
Agent, 137 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga, 





PATENTED 
juny -7-1903 





A Bas Like This 
at 20 Cents a Foot 


A handsome and durable 

lawn fence. Gates, ready to 
erect, $2.50 up. Fence and gate finished in 
white. Any length or height. Agents 
wanted. Free Booklet. 


Griffith & Turner, Baltimore, Md. 


$4.00 to Portsmouth-Norfolk and Re- 
turn via Seaboard. 


On sale Tuesdays and Fridays for all trains 
limited seven days, good only in coaches. 
Account Exposition. Ten-day tickets $0.80. 
Sixty days $7.50, Season tickets $8.25, sold 
dally. C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A+. 

Raleigh, N. C- 
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The Fourth Assistant Postmaster Ge 
Rural Carriers’ 
ment and to His Patrons. 

The subjoined letter from Mr. P. 
Postmaster General, is addressed to 
Carriers’ Association which met in 
It is a clear and timely discussion of 


partment and to his patrons, and is 





Mr. DeGraw to the Carriers. 


neral Sends a Strong Letter to the 


Association on the Carriers’ Relation to the Depart- 


V. DeGraw, the Fourth Assistant 
the North Carolina Rural Letter 
Durham the 8rd and 4th of July. 
the carrier’s relation to the De- 
otherwise a highly interesting paper 


on the Rural Free Delivery Service. We are glad to print Mr. DeGraw’s 
letter, having, as it does, a three-fold interest—for the carrier, for the 
Department, and the patron. It is as follows: 


Washington, D. C., July 2, 1907. 


Mr. J. McD. Ballard, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, North Carolina Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Ass’n. Newton, N. C. 


Sir: Referring to your letter of 
May 13th, inviting a representative 
of the Department to attend the An- 
nual Convention of the North Caro- 
linn Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Durham, N. C., 
on July 3rd and 4th, 1907, I regret 
very much that it has not been prac- 
ticable to have a representative of 
the Department present at your meet- 
ing, but I desire to take advantage 
of this occasion to express to the 
carriers of North Carolina the appre- 
ciation of the Department of the co- 
operation of the carriers in improving 
the service and increasing its effec- 
tivness, and also my deep interest 
in the welfare of the rural carriers. 


Improvement of Service Must be Sole 
Object. 


Organizations within the Postal 
service to receive the sanction of the 
Department in any degree must have 
for their sole object improvement in 
the service or be of a purely fra- 
ternal or beneficial character. With 
any other purpose in view they are 
detrimental to the service, to their 
menibers and to the public. 

It is the duty of the officers of the 
Departmfent to insist upon loyal and 
efficient service from every employee, 
as an individual and without any 
thought of his affiliation with any or- 
ganization. All questions as to the 
needs of the service or the compen- 
sation of its employees are matters 
for the consideration of the Depart- 
ment; and the officials of the De- 
partment, and not the officials of any 
organization are the proper persons 
to present the needs of the service 
to Congress. 





Adjustment of Carriers 
tion. 


Compensa- 


The compensation of carriers after 
July 1, 1907, will be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the schedule herewith 
enclosed upon the basis of the length 
of the routes, as shown by the rec- 
ords of the Department. It is im- 
possible to devise an _ absolutely 
equitable basis for the adustment of 
the compensation of rural carriers, 
because of the varying conditions 
throughout the United States. These 
conditions vary even in the same 
State, and it is therefore not possible 
to fix different standards in various 
sections. Under the readjustment ef- 
fective July 1st, approximately 23,- 
000 carriers whose routes are 24 or 
more miles in length, and who have 
been receiving $720 per annum, are 
now being paid $900 per annum and 
a proportionate increase in compen- 
sation has been provided for carriers 
On routes of less length. 

The chief beneficiaries of the new 
law are those carriers who are serv- 
ing the longer routes and upon whom 
the greater hardships of the service 
fall, and a proportionate increase in 
compensation has been provided for 
such carriers. No increase is allow- 
ed to carriers on the short routes, 
such as those running from 12 to 14 
and 14 to 16 miles in length,.as they 
Now receive $504 and $540 a year 
respectively, being ‘proportionately 





better paid than carriers on routes 
of 20 or more miles. 


Other Changes for the Better. 


The pay of substitute carriers will 
also be increased in many cases. The 
law formerly provided that substi- 
tutes employed when the regular car- 
riers were on vacations should be 
paid at the rate of $600 per annum, 
regardless of the rate of pay of the 
regular carrier. Under the new law 
substitute carriers are entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at the same rate 
allowed the regular carriers. 

With this increase in salary ade- 
quate compensation is provided for 
all carriers and this should be an 
incentive to every carrier to strive 
to bring the rural delivery service to 
the highest standard of efficiency. 

A recent order of the Postmaster 
General which appears on page 5 of 
the May supplment to the Official 
Postal Guide, makes it possible for 
rural carriers to have the checks in 
payment of their salaries cashed at 
any postoffice within the State in 
which he works, provided the post- 
master at the office where presented 
has on hand sufficient funds for the 
purpose, which doubtless will prove 
to be a great convenience to the car- 
riers throughout the country. 


Increase Cost Should be Justified by 
Results. 


There are now in the service about 
carriers there being 1,179 in 
the State of North Carolina. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, 
the rural delivery service will cost 
upward of $35,000,000, of which ap- 
proximately $961,542 will be paid to 
carriers in North Carolina. 

The expenditure for rural delivery 
has materially increased the cost of 
maintaining the postal services, but 
there is no doubt that this expendi- 
ture is fully justified by the results 
obtained. It is necessary, however, 
that the service be carefully and 
efficiently administered to the end 
that its advantages will be sought 
and used by the entire rural popula- 
tion for whose benefit it is establish- 
ed. While the postmasters at the 
offices which are designated as dis- 
tributing offices for rural delivery 
service are charged with the super- 
vision of the rural delivery the same 
as all other branches of the service 
still an important aid in obtaining 
a large patronage is a live interest on 
the part of the carriers in the faith- 
ful and satisfactory performance of 
their official duties. The inspections 
which have been made of large num- 
bers of routes during the past year 
indicate that in some instances the 
lack of patronage and interest in the 
services on the part of the patrons 
are due to the indifferent and per- 
functory manner in which the carrier 
looks after the business of his route. 


37,613 


Duty of Carriers. 


The work of rural carriers consists 
chiefly in the prompt and accurate 
delivery and dispatch of mail, the 
registration of letters and the sale of 
stamps and money orders In per- 
forming this work carriers are re- 
quired to do many little things and 
answer many questions which in 
themselves seem insignificant, but if 





pains to see that the wants of their 


patrons ,so far as it is consistent with 


the rules, are fully met, they are 
doing much towards insuring satis- 
factory service. Rural carriers are 
subordinate to Postmasters at dis- 
tributing offices and should at all 
times be amenable to directions and 
proper discipline. Instructions for 
the guidance of postmasters and car- 
riers in the conduct of the service 
are now in print, and will be dis- 
tributed as early as possible. It is 
hoped that a copy of the instructions 
may be placed in the hands of all 
carriers, but in any event they will 
be required to familiarize themselves 
with the instructions, which will no 
doubt result in the carriers being 
able to discharge their duties with 
greater satisfaction to themselves as 
well as to the department. Of the 
large number of carriers now in the 
service comparatively few are. effi- 
cient, but the importance of careful 
and efficient service is imperative 
because it is desirable that the whole 
body of carriers measure up to the 
high standard we are all striving to 
attain. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Very respectfully, 
P. V. DeGRAW, 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 





Alfalfa Soil and Seed Wanted. 


Messrs. Editors: Advise me, please, 
where to get some alfalfa seed and 
enough soil to inoculate one acre of 
land. W. B. VENTERS. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 


(Answer.) 

The alfalfa seed may be obtained 
through Mr. T. B. Parker, Secretary 
Farmers’ Alliance, Raleigh, N. C., or 
from T. W. Wood & Sons, Richmond, 
or other advertisers of alfalfa seed 
in The Progressive Farmer. 


January 31st. 





The Government report on general 
crop conditions on August 1st will 


be issued at noon to-morrow. 





WANTED! 


10 to 20 feet long, not less than 15 
inches in diameter at little end. For 
further information write or call on 


YARD NEAR 





509 Cords 
Poplar and Gum. 


Blocks 3% to 5 feet long, and logs 


RALEIGH VENEER CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


PAMLICO JUNCTION. 




















PORTABLE ENGINES 


for threshing, sawing, ginning, running rock 
crushers and general farmuse. Farquhar Engines 
are built for good work—hz rd work. The most 
durable engines made. This is the fiftieth year of 
our business, each year et brought new 
improvements which have made the 


and 


} famous for theirstrength, 
simplicity and durability. 
Our catalogue explains 

in detail all our En- 














Want Running Water? 


You can have a constant stream at house or 


RIFE eek 


Most satisfactory water service — Al- 
ways going, no attention, no running expense. 
Raises water 30 feet for every foot of fall. 18 









For the 
necessary soil inoculation, Mr. Ven- 
ters might correspond with some of 
the successful growers of alfalfa who 
contributed to our alfalfa special of 























I have recently moved into my large 


new store, corner Blount and Martin 
Streets, where I carry the largest com- 
bined stock of Groceries and Agricultural 
implements ofany house in the city. I 
bave recently received one car load each 
ot Cement, Lime, Tight Hold Plaster, 
Shingles, Galvanized and Painted Roof- 
ing, Wire and Cut Nails, Hog» Wire, 
Horse and Mule Shoes, ‘Mowers and 
Kakes, Smoothe and Dise Harrows, Rid- 
ing Cultivators, Grain Drills, Wagons and 
Carts, Flour, Sugar, Corn, Oats, Bran &c. 
‘ allto see me; I will makeit to your in- 
terest. 


WwW. A. MYATT, 


No. 83 Raleigh and Interstate Phones. 





other a from spring or stream on 
a lower level by installing a 


inches fall enough to operate it. 
Over 5,000 now in use, 


Sold on 30 Days Free Trial. 
Ask for booklet giving particulars. 


2130 Trinity Bldg., 
NEW YORK. 











rress. 
HORSE and BELT | 
POWER. 







38 styles and sizes of 
Presses. 


For many years the stand- 
ard. Lead in character 
of work, speed, easy 
and safe operating. 

Don't buy until y 
Eli catalogue. 


d led fre Write 
for it today. “© 





me LLINS PLOW CO., 2017 Hampshire “St, Quincy, Ills. 


























33 


Hand Power 
Packs A Standard Bale full size 
and weight absolutely as satisfactory 
as any machine costing twice the 
price; has been om the market nearly ten years; 
over 400 sold ig three months; thousands in use on 
some ef the largest plantations, every one giving 
entire satisfaction. Weighs 450 lbs. Tyo hands 
cam press 100 to 125 bales per day. Shipped 
on approval. Write today for free booklet, etc. 


The Watkins Hay Press Co., Atianta, Ga. 


























NOTICE! 


I] want the name and post-office address of 
every Gaston, or relative of the Gaston’s by 


name that sees this notice. Important. 
JOHN T. GASTON, 
R F. D. No. 3. 


Columbia, 8. C. 





Pea Fow!1 Wanted. 
FAIRACRES 


We send cash for Pea Fowl. 
FARM, Joliet Lis. 








Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and bandling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, to 
carryanyload. Straight or staggered 
spokes. Catalogue free. 


EMPIRE MFG,CO., Box 122-FQuiney, it. 


Try it woYears: 


Our Guarantee that this Buggy will stay 

right for that time is backed by a cash bond 
of $25,000. Your money back if itis not all we 
claim for it. 





Try an With your 
Ander- Money in 
ton Your 


“Anderton” Top Buggy. 

Write today for our plan and 140-page, illustrated 
catalog. he *‘Anderton” line includes Buggies, 
Surreys, Stanhopes, Driving Wagons, Pony Vehicles 
Carts, Harness, etc. 


The Anderton Manufacturing Co., 
36 Third St.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE BUGGY 


by listening to dealers’ 


how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49 


who has gained the impression, 
be sold for less than $65.00 will no doubt wonder 
] 





The explana 
} 


consider the 


cumbersome 
build Golden Eagle 
$49.00 each Cut out 
Harness otter 
Freig) fr 
your stat ( requ 


NAME 








ig \ ADDRESS 
a 
ass iN 
Lf! Nee. SE Ww 
ather  trimmeu. 
Hichty finished. 
Guaranteed. 


1c<G Edgewood Ave. 


style in many ways. 


styles for all requirements. 


James Leffel & Go., 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY C0. 


Station 6. 


TEAM POWERS 


Yare as serviceable as any other style of 

power in every way, better than any other 
This is particularly 
true when applied to planters’ uses. 


LEFF, 


engines supply steam as wellas power. 
Many the time you have use for steam. 
Leffel engines give yousomething you 
can depend on—/or por 
No trouble about making them work, 
i Write for 


BUYER 


arguments, that a first-class buggy cannot 












apparent to any » who will carefully 
cy system.’’ the difference We 
ry to y wholesale price of 

N 21 and particulars of great 

I are very low Rates quoted to 


wn 
EIS 


Koo 

Leather trimme. 

Hiahly finished. 
Guaranteed. 





ATLANTA, GA. 


E 


wer and steam, 
Sizes and 
Book, ¥ 


HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 

to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 

to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
your gin and save this enormous loss? 

We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 
separators, (3 to18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mill and _ will 
grind your s°ed into meal and hulls as they come from 


the gin. 


ful operation all over the South. 


PERRYMAN @ CO. 








They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 
Write for catalogue, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 


“THE ROUND STEPS BANK.” 





Third Generation of Successful Banking. 


more than a Million and 


Has paid to Stockholders 
a Half Dollars and nota 


dollar lost to a depositor. 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 


_ CHAS. E. JOHNSON, 
President. 





W. N. JONES, F. 
Vice- 


H. BRIGGS, 


President. Cashier. 








Stock farms, grain and grass farms, 


in the Seuth. 


Jeffreys, Hester & 


Mecklenburg Co. 





Virginia Farm and Timber Lands For Sale. 


Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at froth $7.00 to $12.00 


We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. 
: Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Virginia. 


per acre. 
cotton and tobacco farms. : $3 
No better land 


Co., Incorporated, 











Cooper Bros., 


Manlove Self-Opening Gate.-Always in order. | 
Operated by any 
vehicle. Ads to 
value, conven 
lence and beauty 
of home. Saves 
time and acci- 
dents. Used on R. 
KF. D. routes and 
county roads. 
MANLOVE GATE CO., 272 E. Huron 8St., 
Chicagc 








AHD IRON FENCES. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 





Raleigh, N. C. 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Combines power, speed, simplicity, durabil- 
fi. convenience and cheapness. Full cirele, 
double stroke. Only press Which regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 

or booklet showing low farmers’ 
ss prices. 





Address, = 
Gikes Mig. Co., Box ;5, Ocilla, Ga. 








Three Southern Song-Birds. 


These Good Singers Make the Fields and Woods Musical With 


Notes These Summer Days. 


There are three common birds all 
of which are good singers, and yet 
few people except those who study 
birds know that more than: one of 
them is a songster. These three are 
the Mockingbird, Catbird and Brown 
Thrasher, and the first-named gets 
all the credit for the songs of all 
three kinds. 

Of the three it is hard to say which 
sings the best, as, while the Mocking- 
bird has the most ability in that line, 
the Thrasher has undoubtedly the 
best voice, although he cannot put in 
as many variations as the other. 

The Brown Thrush Described. 

The Catbird and Mockingbird are 
too well known to need any descrip- 
tion, while the Brown Thrush or 
Thrasher is the long-tailed brown 
bird with a speckled breast which is 
usually found in thickets. Although 
the biggest of the three birds, he is 
also the shyest and most retiring in 
habits and that is probably one reas- 
on why, when he is singing from the 
very top of a tree in the early spring, 


he is usually taken for a Mocking- 
bird, which also usually sings 
from a similar’ situation, as he 
would be too high above the ob- 
server to be easily distinguished 
from that bird. The Thrasher is 


more of a ground bird than the oth- 
ers, and asa matter of course 
scratches a good deal among the dead 
leaves to find worms and insects, but 
curiously enough he _ very often 
scratches with his bill and not with 
his legs, tossing the leaves first to 
one side and then to the other with 
jerks of his bill. No other bird that 
I know of possesses this habit. 
Three Peculiar Habits. 
The Mockingbird has three habits 


Peanuts in Commerce. 


Peanuts are beginning to form an 
appreciable and rapidly-growing item 
in the foreign commerce of the 
United States, especially in the im- 
port trade. Despite the fact that the 
United States produces probably 12,- 
000,000 bushels of peanuts per an- 
num, her exportations have been in 
such inconsiderable quantities that the 
Bureau of Statistics has only recent- 
ly found it necessary to include pea- 
nuts in its list of articles exported. 
Meantime the imports have also rap- 
idly increased and the total foreign 
commerce in this article in the year 


about to end will aggregate nearly 
$1,000,000, the imports having 


grown in value from less than $6,000 
in the year 1900 to about $500,000 
in the present year, while the ex- 
ports for the year will approximate 
about $300,000. 

Prices of peanuts have also greatly 
advanced in the foreign markets, the 
average valuation of imported pea- 
nuts, based upon wholesale prices in 
the markets from which they are sent 


to the United States, having ad- 
vanced from 1.1 cents per pound in 


1898 to 3.4 cents per pound in 1907, 
for those in the natural state, and 
that of shelled peanuts imported in 
1898 was 2.4 cents per pound and in 
1907, 4.5 cents. 

West Africa and the East Indies 
are the principle sources of supply 
of the peanuts entering the interna- 
tional markets of the world. The 
exports of peanuts from the French 
colony of Senegal, on the west coast 
of Africa, were, in the latest avail- 
able year, over 300,000,000 pounds; 
those of British India a little less 
than 200,000,000; Gambia, on the 
west coast of Africa, about 100,000,- 
000; the Dutch East Indies, about 
50,000,000; while China, Japan, Ar- 
gentina, Spain and the United States 





Their 
which I do not think either of the 
other two posseses: Firstly, that of 


singing at night, a habit I used not 
to appreciate in the days when one 
used to sing in a tree just outside 
the window of my bedroom on hot 
summer nights when I found it haraq 
to get to sleep. His second peculiar 
habit is that of flying off his perch 
while singing and then back again 
to it without stopping his song, while 
the third one is that of imitating the 
notes of other birds and mixing them 
up in his regular song. The Mock- 
his 


ingbird, although natural voice 
is not as strong as the Thracher’s, 


has a good deal more musical ability, 
and there is a good deal of difference 
in the songs of different birds, some 


Mockingbirds being very much bet- 
ter singers than others, these, of 


course, being probably the older and 
more practiced birds. 


All Three Are Good Insect Eaters. 


The Catbird is the poorest singer 
of the three, but his song is so near 
like that of the Mockingbird that it 
takes a practiced ear to tell the dif- 
ference. 

Both the Mockingbird and Catbird, 
as well as the Thrasher are mainly 
insect-eaters, but like all other insect 
eating birds of any size they feed 
also on berries and other soft fruits, 
frequently doing considerable dam- 
age to strawberries, if planted near 
their haunts. Of course, there is no 
doubt that the benefit they do by 
eating injurious insects more than 
overbalaneces the damage they oc- 
casionally do to fruit, but the damage 
is direct while the benefit is indirect 
and not so readily noted. 

Cc. S. BRIMLEY. 

Raliegh, N. C. 


also supply small 
quantities. 

The striking features of our own 
trade in peanuts is the rapid growth 
in importations. The quantity im- 
ported a decade ago, in the fiscal year 
1897, was less than 150,000 pounds; 
in 1902, over 1,000,000; in 1905, 
more than 5,000,000; and in 1907, 
seems likely to be about 12,000,000 
pounds, of which about one-fourth 
represents shelled and three-fourths 
unshelled peanuts, the value being, 
as above. stated, approximately a 
half-million dollars for the present 
fiscal year, while that of exports will 
be over 250,000.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 


comparatively 


A Richmond, Va., commission mer- 


chant recently sold a bill of 25,000 
barrels of apples of the Virginia 
Pippin variety. It Was unusual 


enough to cause no little comment in 
the big apple markets of the country. 
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) Strong Harness (; 


‘> 





If you would have your harness 
rain-proof, suneproof, sweci 


proof, soft, strong and pliable, use 


EUREKA 


Harness Oi) 


Makes old harness! 1 
Preserves the loo! ew h 
ness. Contains nothing to ent 
andchafe. Will not ret stitches, 

To reduce axle-friction to an 
absolute minimum use 


BOSTON COACH AXLE SiL 


Superior to castor oil and more 
economical. loes not gm or 
corrode. Highest Award World's 
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Columbian Exposition, Sold 

everywhere—all sizes. i 
MADE BY 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Water Glass For 


A few months ago Uncle Jo ex- 
plained to Progressive Farmer read- 
ers the water glass method of pre- 
serving eggs for an indefinite length 
of time. The method is very simple 
and the water glass (sodium silicate) 
may be purchased at your drug store, 


if you will let your druggist know 
about it. As the plan is one so easy 
to try, we again bring it to the at- 


tention of our readers. 

The Department of Agriculture 
gives the following directions for 
using water glass: 


Use only perfectly fresh g_gs. 
Stale eggs will not keep by any meth- 
od of preservation. Clean out the 
yessel in which the eggs are to be 
packed (preferably a stone jar) by 
scalding with boiling water. Pre- 
pare the solution, using water that 
has been first boiled and then cooled 
to ordinary temperature. 

To each fifteen quarts of water add 
one quart of water glass. Pack the 
eggs into the jar and pour the liquid 
over them, coving the eggs complete- 
ly. Do not wash the eggs before 
packing them, as this may injure 
their keeping qualities by removing 
a natural protective coating on the 
outside of the shells. 

Keep the eggs packed in this man- 
ner in a cool, dark place, such as a 
dry cool cellar. 

* * * 

Each day’s eggs may be packed 
immediately after gathering them in 
the jar and pouring over them just 
enough of the solution to cover them. 








This is better than to hold the eggs 
for several days at the risk of their 


becoming stale in order to have a 
vessel full at one time. In some of 
the warmer sections of the country 


during the summer months, the tem- 
perature often rises high enough to 
start incubation in eggs. In such lo- 
calities eggs must be packed soon 





Preserving Eggs. 


How Fresh Eggs May be Kept for a Year—-A Simple Method That May 
Prove a Boon to the 


World at Large. 


after they are laid or kept in some 
cool place until they are to be packed. 


* OR OR 


Water glass is a somewhat alka- 
line liquid, but the dilution is not 
injurious to the hands if they are 
dipped into it in packing successive 
gatherings of eggs or in removing 
eggs from the solution. 

It is stated that eggs packed by 
this method will keep for some time 
(as long as four weeks) after they 
have been taken out of the preserva- 


tive solution. 
* * * 


A writer who has tested this meth- 
od says: 

“T have made a careful test of eggs 
kept in water glass for more than a 
year, and find that they do not con- 
tain a trace of the preservative com- 
pound. The surrounding 
silicate becomes _§ slightly 
nated with animal matter (not al- 
bumin), which I consider to be de- 
rived from the mucous coating that 
dries on the shell of an egg. It might 
please the fastidious to soak the eggs 
first in a one or two per cent solu- 
tion of water glass and then rinse 
them with cold water before placing 
them in the final preservative solu- 
tion. During the course of my ex- 
periments I found that water glass 
was decomposed by the saliva, which 
fact would meet the objections of 
people who might infer that sodium 
silicate in minute quantity would tra- 
verse the shell of an egg and poison 
the contents. I venture the predic- 
tion that the gastric fluid of the 
stomach would decompose water 
glass very promptly. In past years 
I have kept eggs in cold storage, and 
they gradually acquired a_ percepti- 
bly stale taste that water glass eggs 
do not have after a year’s time. This 
little discovery of water glass as an 
egg preservative will at no distant 
time, I think, be worth millions to 
the world at large.’’ 


sodium 
contami- 
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three years old. 


FOR SALE 


Fine Thoroughbred Shropshire Ram, 


selling to prevent inbreeding. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
Durham, N. C. 


” 


Only reason for 


3 











VIRGINIA FARMS AT CLOSE PRICES. 


Good soil in fartus from 100 to 1,000 acres in the most fertile section of Southside Vir- 
sinta, Climate mild throughout the year, and the best of Lithia Waters 
Section being more thoroughly developed every year. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Mecklenberg Realty Co., Inc., ’ 


Boydton, Virginia. 





























-COOD ROADS?- 


UNIT ROAD MACHINE 
SOLVES the PROBLEM 


Requires but one man and one team to operate. 
Will do more and better work than ten 


Costs about one-fifth as much as other graders, 
and will do the work at one-half the expense. 
Will pay for itself in two day's use. 
sponsible persons on trial. 


CALL-WATT Co., Box 602, Richmond, Va. 


THE 


men with usual tools. 


Sent to re- 
Write today 


for fullinformation, Address 














When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 





Farm for Sale 


One farm near Coleraine containing 453 
acres. 125 acres cleared. Saw mill, cotton 
gin and grist mill on farm, all nearly new, 
in good shape. Store house on farm and a 
good stand for country store. Nice dwelling 
and out buildings An elegant country home. 
Land adapted to tobacco and all other crops 
grown in this section. 


Price $8,000. One-fourth cash, 
balance five years. 
The growing ptne timber on it will proba- 


bly pay for it in 10 or 12 years. This farm is in 
one of the finest sectsons in Ber.ie County. 


Apply to 
R. J. BAKER, 
Ahoskie, N. C. 





All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts tm- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department tn answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 








Breeders’ Directory 
- Hightide 








Commons - 


Our great imported boar has sired about 
20 pigs out ot the very best sows in the 
herd. His grandsire was Faithful Com- 
mons and his great grandsire Loyal 
Berks twoof the grandest boars ofall 
Englavd These pigs will be ready to ship 
in 6 or 8 weeks and should be very fine. 
We have pigs by our other boars as good 
as the best. Order before they are pick- 
ed over. ha 4 S 3 3 


Noth! g but pure bred, registered 
pigs are on the farm. 


SUNNYSIDE FARMS, 
WR Walker, Cwner, Union S&S. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode isiand Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
pens $2.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
¥ARM West Durham, N. ©. 





978 Mammoth Black 
Hog. 


WALLBURG, Davidson Co, N.C. 
John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—lI bave killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he dressed 
978 lbs. net. Yours truly, J. L. Guyer. 

I introduced this famous hog. Will fatten 
at any age an? will weigh from 300 to 500 Ibs. 
ati2monthsold_ Have near 100 fine pigs to 
select from. Address 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, - N. C. 
Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Buils. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pairof pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAm’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggsin season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 








Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Koosters, and large laying 
Hens. apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens. 

MRS. G. W. HARDY, 


Jeffress, . . * Virginia. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. EK. THOMAS, 
R. F. D.. 5, Chariotte, N. C. 


White Wyandottes, §. C. B. Leghorns, 
Pit Games. 


They suit me—te+timonials say they suit 
customers. 8.J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 











Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., %23'S? Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 
GUINEA ESSEX THE IDEAL HOGS. 


Solid black, very prolific. Brood 
Sows, Gilts, and Pigs ready to ship. 
WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Tex. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


S C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., {23'$? Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 

well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 

also Imported Black Span- 

ish Jacks, se:ected by me 

noe par ag from the best 

reed of Jacks in Spain. 

We furnish a certificate of 

pedigree with each impor- 

ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 

I can please you. Joe E. Wright, Junction 
City, Ky. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N C. 


Now Ready to Ship. 


Five Choice Collie Pups, all have 

good even markings—all females. 
J. C. FOWKE, 

BALDOCK, - - SouTH CAROLINA. 
Pure-Bred POLAND CHINA, 
BERKSHIRE and TAM- 
WORTH PIGS at reasonable 
prices. J. C. GRAVES, Bar- 
boursville, Orange Co., Virginia. 
































Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 





BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make specia} 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 











Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, Provp., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Southern Denitai College 








we will send 
you free a 


of the 


No 40. 


If you are ir 
terested in 
F, autifully 


- Dental Education 


illustrated : and des scripti ive cata our 


DENTA 
Write to lay toS. W. F oste r hee an for C ataiog ue 





Southern Female College, LaGRANGE, Ga, 


The Second Oldest College for Women in America 
Fine new buildings, elegant home, fine climate summer and winter, st ands 
at the head of Southern Colleges in health and sanitation. Fiftecn heals 
8550.00 Piano free to the best music graduate. Faculty of special’sts. Euro. 
po an-American Conservatory. J. H. NORMAN, Yus. Doe., (Oxford and 

eipsic), Director. Seven conservatory teachers. Al! rooms taken last year, 


Bor’ py ental address M. We intact eliiig anesbatiaibie: Georgia, 














If You Are Seeking a School FHiome for Your Daughter 


A CATALOGUE OF THE 


Southern Presbyterian Gollege and Gonservatory of Music 


WILL INTEREST YOU. 

Able Faculty. Charges Perea ng 

Modern in Every Respect. et 
REV.C.G. VARDELL 


Splendid Climate. 
Lights. Steam Heat. 


Brick Buildings. 


Red Springs, North Carolina. 


Electric 


Catawba Evless. Newton, North Carolina. 


Catawba College will begin her fifty-seventh year of continuous successful school 
work, on the 10th of September. Regular courses are offered in the College Depart- 
ments; also in Music, Elocution and Art. Modern accomm» dations including steam 
heat, acetylene light, and baths. Recitation rooms, dormitory rooms, and new chapel 
not excelled in the state. Efficient and experienced Faculty. Rates for the year 
range from $108.09 to $145.00 with music, elocution, and artextra. Newton is favorab- 
ly known asa health-resort. For full information and catalogue, address the Presi- 
dent, George Albert Snyder, Newton, N. C 











ESTABLISHED 1885. 


LITTLETON HIGH SCHOOL. 


Prepares for college or university. Faculty of six experienced college trained teachers. 
Tborough instruction. Firm discipline. Cigarette Smoking Absolu‘ely Probibited 
Health conditions remarkably fine. Mineral spring in two hundred yards of the school 
building. Board either in dormitory or with private family. Healthtul athletics under 
proper restrictions. Expenses moderate. Noextras. 

Raymond Browning, Prin. 


For further information, address Z. P. Beachboard Supt. Littleton, N.C. 


OPENS SEPT. 3,1907. 


LW. Bagley, &4ssoc. Prin. 


Before Deciding on a School for Your Daughter, Write for Catalogue of 





DAVENPORT COLLEGE. 











Address, N. Cc. 

















UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 


KNOXVILLE, 
STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
Large, new Building for 


AND EXPERIMENT STATION. 

Agricultural Sciences; Two fine Farms; Model Dairy and 
fine Dairy Herd; Animal Husbandry, Agronomy, Horticulture and Ve ertnary 
Scie: ce; Poultry Farm; Bee Culture. Thorough courses in Domestic Science, Ilome 
Sanitation and Home Ado: nment for the gir's Short Winter Courses for Farmers, 
their Wives, >onsand Daughters Six weeks Summer Course in Agriculture for 
for teachers in Country Schools. 


FOUR HUNDRED FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


to Tennessee students. Living expenses moderate. Ioan Funds. Self Help. bay's 
regular ression begins September 16, 1907. For information in regara to the Ag:i- 
ricultural or other work of the University, or for catalogues address 


BROWN AYRES, President, - - Knoxville, Tennessee. 


The Seventy-fourth Session will begin September 
8rd. Sixteen independent “Schools.” embrac- 
ing Science, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 


CHAS. C. WEAVER, Lenoir, 
Bible, Law, Medicine, Education, ete. 


hy 

W A K E Siclecical, Chemical, and Physical Labora- 
tories. 18,000 Volumes in Library. 

firmary with modern fittings. C } I | G : 
HK} xpenses very moderate. Address 


ed Abundant baths. A new In- 





The Gymnasium is well appoint- 
President W. L. Poteat, Wake Forest, N. C. 








LUUISBURG COLLEGE 


Offers Special Advantage to Girls and 
Young Women for Session 1907-1908 


The purpose is to secure for the Students 
heaithiul conditions, a happy home, Chris- 
tian influences, a liberal culture, and a 

horough education at a moderate cost. Ex- 
eellent advantages for music. Intermediate 
Department, with special care of young girls. 


NORMAL COURSE 
especially prepared for young women fitting 
themselves for public and graded school 
work. ‘Ample grounds for out-door recrea- 
tion. The marked feature of this School Is 
is indivitual care of pupils physically and 
intel ectually. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, Pres. 


Louisburg, North Carclina 























LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Splendid location. Health resort. Hot water heat. Electric lights and 
other modern improvements. 240 boarding pupils last year. High standard 
of scholarship, culture and social life. Conservatory advantages in Music. 
| Advanced courses in Art and Elocution. Business College, Bible and Nor- 
| mal courses. 
| Health record not surpassed. 
| social development of each pupil. 
| CHARGES VERY Low. 
26th Annual Session will begin on September 18th, 
| 





Close personal attention to the health and 
Uniform worn on all public occasions. 


1907. For catalogue, 


| address 


Rev. J. M. Rhodes, President, Littleton, N. C. 





Gov. R. B. Glenn, prea :—You Buie’s Creek Academy and Business 





$63 to $81 Pays Board Tuition and Room Rent 


FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland County at the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. No 
malaria. Splendid community. 

**Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and di 1ughters 
to educate.’’—Chas. E. Taylor, President Wake Forest Coilege 

“On all sides Il saw evidences of patient. pains-taking labor. thorov gh scholarship 
and marked executive ability.”—J. B. Carlyle, Prof. of Latin, Wake F orest C ‘Hee 

“The instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.’ 
—Rev. R. F. Tredway. 

“I my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.’—E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress 

“One of the best preparatory schools in the state.”—Cleveland Star. 

“The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High 
School have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and “ uis- 
factory work. Very truly yours, Francis P. V enable, President, Uuiversity o' N.C 

“It is the best and cheapest school in the state.’’—K. 
C, Legislature. 

Fall term opens August 12th, 


Mineral water. 


M. Koonce, Member of ae N. 


For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 
W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. ¢ 


have one of the greatest schools in 
the State. It is doing magerecwns 
work and | feel that when am aaa, R ac ee fr 
| helping your school, I am helping Colle Q Prepares for College, U niv ersity 0 : 
upbuild North Carolina. I say this Business. Thorough Business Course§ 
without any ftlattery, for when I _ ; poki & . 
ELOCUTION, MUSIC, ART, TELEGRAPHY 
580 Students, 55 Counties, 4 States 
Board, wasbing included, in families $7.50 to $8 50; in 
clubs $6.00 to $7.00. Tuition, $1.00 to $300. For Catalogue address 
Rev. J. A. Campbell, Principal 


see what you have accomplished 
from small beginnings, itis simply 
Buie’s CreekK, Harnett Co. North Carolina 


wonderful and makes me proud of 
such a North Carolinian. 


—_————— 


THE STATE A. & M. COLLEGE FOR THE NEGRO RACE. 











Thorough Courses in Agricultural and Mechanical Branches 


Graduates earning from £30 to $150 per month. 











OAK RIDGE IN ISTITUTE, saa" Saal 
N.C. 

A First-class Fitting School is better than a Second-class College. 
College Preparatory, Book Keeping, Law, Short Hand, Type Writing _ Near Greensh wro, in the hills of North Carolina 


1,000 feet above sea-level, in view of the mountains. 56th Year 275 Students, Boys and Young Men 
For beautiful catalog, address PROFESSORS J. A. & M 


Over 
wads in Athletics. 


H. HOLT 








Spacious durmitory under construction with steam heat, elec trie lights, bath 
rooms, ete., Which will double the lodging capacity of the College, will be complete PY 
Sept. Ist, 1907. 

Commodious apartments; unsurpassed laboratories; thorough instruction; s! 
ful graduates. 

For catalogue, address 


1ccess- 


PRESIDENT DUDLEY, GREENSBORO, N. ©. 











Telegrapby, Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 


From Telegraph Schcol to Railro: ad one 
Guarantees positions. Main line beg 
Standard Typew rite:s to copy messes 
direct from long distance wires. Pest ap pee 
of Bookkeeping and Shorthand. stars a 
from nine Southern States last year i 
for big discount, Summer rates. Addres 


f 
Southern Business College and Sc shool © 


| Young Men and Ladies Wanted to Learn 
Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting 


We guarantee positions paying $6) a month 

or over, when qualified. Work for your 
| board while in attendance. Main line service 
| inschool. Established 20 years and endorsed 
| by all railway oflicials. Write for catalogue. 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 





| Cincinnati, Ohio. Telegraphy, Newnan, Ga. 








